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SAWDUST 


hen Vince, one of our associate edi- 

tors, first suggested we build a 
“chimney cupboard,” I have to confess 
that I didn't have the slightest idea what 
he was talking about. But after he 
showed me a photograph and a couple 
of sketches, it was easy to see how this 
type of cabinet got its name. 

A chimney cupboard is tall and 
narrow, just like the brick chimneys 
found in many older homes. (In fact, 
cupboards like these were often built 
to fit right next to the chimneys to put 
the tall, narrow space to good use.) 

Well, that's a neat bit of trivia. But 
let’s face it. Most of us don’t have 
exposed chimneys anymore. So I was 
a bit worried that this project might 
not be practical in a home today. 

VERSATILE DESIGN. But the more I 
thought about it, the more I realized 
how versatile a piece of furniture like 
this can be. It can be used in a 
kitchen, a bathroom, or a bedroom — 
any place where you want storage 
without sacrificing much floor space. 

Besides providing plenty of 
storage, this project also packs in a lot 
of traditional woodworking. It fea- 
tures solid-wood construction, frame 
and panel doors, and mortise and 
tenon joinery. And to make our cup- 
board even more versatile, we “built 
in” a couple of non-traditional options. 

TWO-PIECE CONSTRUCTION. ‘Typically, a 
chimney cupboard would have been 
built as a single unit with long solid- 
wood panels for the sides. Here, we 
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took a different approach. We made 
our cupboard in two pieces: a lower 
cupboard and an upper one. 

This two-piece construction has 
several advantages. First, you don’t 
have to worry about gluing up flat 
panels that are six-and-a-half feet long. 
Second, if the cupboard needs to be 
moved, you can take the two pieces 
apart and move them separately. 

But what I like best about this two- 
piece design is that you don’t have to 
build both pieces. You can make just 
the lower part of the cupboard (and 
not build the top half). Which means 
you'll still get a chance to try out all 
the same techniques for only half the 
time and money. 

Speaking of money, I should men- 
tion that we built this cupboard out of 
pine. Not only is this the traditional 
choice of material for a project like 
this, but it's relatively inexpensive. We 
even incorporated some pre-made 
molding and a "beaded board” back, 
all of which can be found at a local 
home center or lumberyard. 

GARDEN SEAT. While you're at it, you 
may want to pick up materials for 
another project in this issue — a 
garden seat. Like the chimney cup- 
board, its built with inexpensive 
dimensional lumber. (This time, we 
used Douglas fir.) 

Besides being made from readily 
available materials, this garden seat is 
also easy to build. In fact, you can 
probably “knock it out” in a weekend. 


m 
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All of the same design elements that made the originals so striking 
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A simple style is reflected in the easy-to-build design of this frame. 
It has cap molding on both the top and bottom and a gentle curve 
cut along the top rail. But the main attraction here is the row of 
accent “windows,” which reveal a cherry background. 
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It’s a traditional garden bench — without the back or arms. Build 
it in a weekend, and the result will be a comfortable resting spot 
that looks at home in a wide variety of settings. 
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The mortise and tenon is one of the most basic joints in wood- 
working, and there are a number of different approaches and tools 
you can use to create it. Here’s a quick look at some of the 
different techniques we use in our shop. 
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TIPS & TECHNIQUES = 


Fitting Inset 
Doors 

Fitting inset doors to a 
cabinet opening has 
always been a hassle for 
me, especially if the cabi- 
net opening isn’t perfectly 
square. But recently, I 
came up with a quick and 
easy method of trimming 
doors with a router and 
flush-trim bit. 

To begin, just mark the 
desired trim line near the 
edge of the door. Then 
place along, straight board 
under the door along the 
layout line to act as a guide 
for the bearing of the router 
bit, see drawing at right. 

With the door and guide 
clamped down to a bench 
or other support, it’s a sim- 


Glue Roller 


Like a lot of woodworkers, 
Iuse a paint roller to spread 
glue over large surfaces. 
But instead of using an ordi- 
nary roller cover, I cut a 
piece of PVC pipe to fit over 
the roller cage, see photo. 
The PVC spreads the 
glue evenly and smoothly. 
And after the glue dries, it 
chips off the roller easily, 
so it can be used again. 
Robert Conroy 
Telford, Pennsylvania 


1 


ple matter to trim the door 
up to the layout line with a 
flush-trim bit, see detail ‘a’. 
Barry Wood 

Naperville, Illinois 


Lid Chain Stay 
When building a blanket 
chest recently, I mounted 
a brass chain to the under- 
side of the lid and the side 
of the chest to prevent the 
top from opening too far. 
The problem is that the 
strain exerted on the chain 
by the weight of the lid 
tends to pull the mounting 
screw straight out of the lid. 

To solve this problem, I 
came up with a better 
method of attaching the 
chain. Instead of simply 
screwing it to the under- 
side of the lid, I pinned it in 
place with a brass rod. 

To do this, just use a 14"- 
dia. Forstner bit to drill a 
hole about 14" deep on the 
underside of the top, near 
the edge, see drawing at 
right. Then drill an 1⁄4"-dia. 
cross hole for the rod in the 
edge of the top. 
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=> Direction offeed -— 


— — Guide ips -Clamp > 


Insert brass rod 
through cross 
hole and last 
link of chain 


SECOND: 
Drill ¥%"-dia. 
cross hole 
for brass rod 


fs 
brass rod å 


18" -dia. ; G 


Drill 
counterbore 
appr. %" deep 


To attach the chain, sim- 
ply drive the brass rod 
through the cross hole and 
the last link of the chain, 
pinning it in place, see detail 


‘a’. The other end of the 

chain is simply screwed to 
the side of the chest. 

Wayne Fitzpatrick 

University Place, Washington 
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Countersink Tip 
Recently, after gluing up a 
number of small drawers, 
I suddenly realized that I 
had failed to drill and coun- 
tersink holes on the back 
of the drawer fronts for the 
pulls. Drilling the holes was 
not a problem, but the 
drawers were too small to 
allow my drill to fit inside 
to countersink the holes. 
As I sat contemplating 
my dilemma, an idea sud- 


denly hit me. I simply 
reversed the countersink 
cutter on the end of the drill 
bit, see photo. 

With the bit inserted 
through the hole and then 
chucked up in the drill, all 
you have to do is reverse 
the direction of the drill and 
gently pull back on the bit 
to countersink the hole. 

James A. Johnson 
Brunswick, Ohio 


QUICK TIPS 
STUBBORN SANDING SLEEVES 


Iuse an oscillating spin- 
dle sander for a lot of my 
projects. But when 
changing grits, I some- 
times have trouble 
removing a stubborn 
sanding sleeve from the 
rubber sanding drum. 
To loosen the sleeve, I 
place the drum in the 


freezer for a while (fit 
teen minutes usually 
does the trick). The cold 
temperature of the freez- 
er causes the rubber 
drum to shrink, allowing 
me to easily remove the 
sanding sleeve. 
Don Osborn 
Westminster, Colorado 


CORD HOLDERS 


To make my stationary 
power tools mobile, I 
mounted them on roll- 
around bases. But I've 
never found a way to 
keep the power cord 
from trailing behind on 
the floor when moving a 
tool around my shop — 
that is, until recently. 

I purchased some 


cord holders from a vac- 
uum cleaner dealer. 
(The kind that the cord 
winds around on some 
upright vacuums.) 
Mounted onto the base 
of each tool, they provide 
aperfect way to keep the 
cord stored neatly. 
John Belt 
Wichita, Kansas 


Stop Collar 
I use an adjustable circle 
cutter bit for making 
wheels and other circles. 
But sometimes I have dif- 
ficulty adjusting the bit to 
the right diameter. When I 
loosen the set screw to 
move the cutter arm, I 
invariably move it too far in 
one direction or the other. 
To make it easier to fine- 
tune the diameter of the bit, 
I added a drill bit stop col- 
lar to the tail end of the cut- 
ter arm, see drawing. 
After initially setting the 
cutter arm, slide the stop 
against the arbor and tight- 


Silicone Feet 
Instead of using felt dots on 
the bottom of small boxes, 
Tve come up with a method 
of making “feet,” using 
clear silicone caulk. 

Start by drilling a shal- 
low, 14"-dia. hole in each 
corner of the bottom of the 
box. Then squeeze a "dol- 
lop” of silicone into each 
hole, allowing the sealant 
to completely fill and over- 
flow the hole. Try to use 
the same amount of sili- 
cone in each hole, see 
drawing at right. 

Now tape a couple of 
1"-thick spacers to the 
bottom of the box and 
place it (right side up) on 
a piece of wax paper to 
level out the feet, see detail 
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Drill bit 
stop collar 


en the set screw. The 
collar can now be used as a 
gauge for making adjust- 
ments to the cutter arm. 
Henry Fischer 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


FIRST: Drill 

shallow hole 
in each corner 
of bottom 


° 
Silicone 
flattens out 
to create 
"foot" 


‘a’. After the silicone has 

set up (overnight), the 
spacers can be removed. 

Jim Garrison 

Jamestown, North Carolina 


COUNTRY 
PROJECT 


From the raised panels and beaded 
board back to the mortise and tenon 
joinery, this project contains a number 
of time-tested design features. 


S ome folks have a ten- 
dency to turn their 
noses up at anything 
labeled “country.” They 
equate the term with 
rough, slip-shod con- 
struction or an awkward, 
out-dated design. 
Maybe it’s just my 
Midwest upbringing, but 
to me, “country” has an 
altogether different 
meaning. Sure, when I 
think of a piece of coun- 
try furniture, I think ofa 
simple, straightforward 
design. One with clean 
lines and without a lot of 
fussy details. 
But I also think of 
something that is care- 
fully crafted, built with pride by some- 
one who takes the time to get every- 
thing right because he knows that 
whatever it is he’s building will prob- 
ably outlast him by generations. 

That’s the approach we took when 
designing and building this chimney 
cupboard. In keeping with tradition, 
the design is simple and unpreten- 
tious. Mortise and tenon joints are 
used throughout. And the materials 
are all commonly available at most 
lumberyards. But we added a few 
“twists” to give you some options 
when building the project. 

TWO-PIECE CONSTRUCTION. First off, we 
made our chimney cupboard in two 
pieces, a lower cupboard and an upper 
one. This makes it easier to transport 
the chimney cupboard if you ever 
have to move. But it also turns one 
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project into two. We designed the 
lower cupboard to work as a stand- 
alone piece of furniture. So if you don’t 
need (or want) all that storage space, 
you can simply build the lower half. 

GLASS-FRONT DOOR. The second option 
we added to this project is a glass- 
front door (on the upper cupboard). 
The glass door allows you to see 
what's inside. So you could even use 
this cupboard as a display case in the 
living room or a hallway. 

WOOD. For a country project like this 
chimney cupboard, no other wood 
seems quite as appropriate as pine. 
And one of the nice things about pine 
is that it’s relatively inexpensive (we 
used #2 common pine) and readily 
available in most areas of the country. 

There’s one other reason we chose 
pine. It allowed us to use commer- 
cially-made moldings and beaded 
boards for the back, see photo. Of 
course, you could make your own 
moldings and beaded boards if you 
want to use a different kind of wood. 
But by using pine, we were able to 
purchase just about everything we 
needed for this cupboard at a home 
improvement center. 

FINISH. When it came time to decide 
on a finish, we wanted to select some- 
thing that would look appropriate for 
this type of project. Paint was the first 
option we considered. But after tak- 
ing a vote, we decided to go with a 
stain to give the wood a warm, old- 
time look. And since staining pine can 
be tricky (it tends to get kind of 
blotchy), we've included a special sec- 
tion on finishing pine at the end of 
this article, see page 15. 
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Construction Details 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: 78"H x 23⁄2"W x 13%"D 


UPPER CABINET 


134 DOOR 
pine cove STOP 
molding 
DOOR 
RAIL 
SIDE RAISED 
SECTION | / PANEL 
VIEW (see 
page 23) 
LATCH DETAIL 
FESTET 
på Sa 
ENN 


birch LE 
knob 


7 
14"-dia. \7 7 
/ 
p 


See page 22 
TOP for more 
SECTION on makin 
VIEW wood latci 


LOWER CABINET 


34" pine 
cove 
molding 


DOOR 
STOP 
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Flipper 


NOTE: Plans for 
an optional 
glass-front door 
are included on 
page 14. 


Face frame 
is glued 
to front 

of cabinet 


[~ 


Brass 
ball-tipped 
hinge 


Door frames 
are assembled 
with haunched 
mortise and 
tenon joints 


| 
hi 


Adjustable 
shelf — > 


Q 


NOTE: Details 
for making 
raised panel 
doors are 

on page 23. 
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Angle bracket secures 


O cupboard to wall 
m Back is made up of 
Li _ beaded wainscotting 


4 


/ 


boards. 


134" pine 
| cove 
molding 


34" pine 
cove 
molding 


NOTE: Cove 
moldings and 

beaded boards 

for back can be 
purchased at most 
lumberyards or home 
improvement centers. 


NOTE: Lower cabinet 
is designed so it 

can be built and used 
as a separate unit. 


A Anarrow piece of 
hardboard with 
three evenly 
spaced holes makes 
a simple jig for 
locating the shelf 
pin holes. 


Lower Case 

The lower section of the chimney cup- 
board starts out as nothing more than 
a simple case. Later, a face frame, a 
back and a door are added. 

GLUE UP PANELS. The lower cup- 
board is made up of four panels 
— two sides (A) anda top and 
bottom (B), see drawing at 
right. Since these pieces are 
under 12" wide, I could have cut 
them from a single wide board. 
But to avoid problems with cup- 
ping and twisting later, it's much 
better to glue up these panels 
of narrower boards. 
~~ Once the panels are glued up, 

they can be planed or sanded 

smooth and cut to size. The top 
and bottom panels are ripped 3" nar- 
rower than the sides to allow room 
for a back that’s added later. 

JOINERY. On a lot of older cabinets 
I've seen, the sides of the case are fas- 
tened to the top and bottom with noth- 
ing more than nails and butt joints. 
Over time, the nails pull loose, and 
the whole cabinet starts to rack. So to 
give this cabinet a little extra strength, 
I used dadoes, rabbets, and screws. 

To hold the bottom, I cut a /4"-deep 
dado on each side, see drawing above 
and Figs. 1 and 1a. Then to hold the 
top, I cut a 14"-deep rabbet on each 
side. Shop Note: Since the top and 
bottom may actually end up thinner 
than 3⁄4" after planing, the width of 
the dadoes and rabbets is sized to 
match the thickness of these pieces. 

After cutting the dadoes, I created 
“feet” on the bottom of the cupboard 
sides. This is just a matter of drilling 
acouple holes and then cutting away 
the waste with a hand saw or sabre 
saw, see detail ‘b’ above and Fig. 2. 


rabbet at top of sides, 
see detail 'a' above 


NOTE: Screws 
in top will be 
covered by cove 

molding, see Fig. 3 


a. #8x2" 
Fh woodscrew 


FRONT SECTION | SIDE 


VIEW 
A H 
b. | SE | SIDE VIEW | Back 
® 4 edge 


deep for shelf pins 
(added later) 


NOTE: 
Glue up case panels 
from %4"-thick stock 


{ieee 31%" 


NOTE: 
Cut feet after 
dadoes are cut 


€. TOP SECTION VIEW 


y" = 
z 3 


Rabbet 
for back 


RABBET. The last step before assem- 
bling the case is to cut a rabbet along 
the back edge of each side piece for 
the back, see detail ‘c’ above. 

CASE ASSEMBLY. To assemble this case, 
all you need to do is glue the top and 
bottom between the sides. Just make 


sure the front edges of all the pieces 
are flush — the sides will stick out 
past the top and bottom at the back 
of the case. 

To strengthen the case, I also 
screwed the sides to the top panel, 
see detail ‘a’ above. Don’t worry about 
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a, 


these screws being visible — they'll 
be covered up later with molding. 

SHELF HOLES. Before moving on to 
making the face frame for the case, I 
drilled holes in the sides for the shelf 
pins. It’s easier to do this before attach- 
ing the face frame, anda simple drilling 
jig makes spacing the holes a snap, 
see drawing in left margin. 

FACE FRAME. The face frame is just that 
—awood frame applied to the face of 
the cabinet to conceal the edges and 
provide an opening for the door. The 
first step in making the face frame is 
to cutthe pieces to size from 34"-thick 
stock. The frame is made up of two 
stiles (C) and an upper (D) and 
lower rail (E), see drawing at right. 
T used mortise and tenons to join the 
frame pieces, see details ‘b’ and ‘c’. 
(For more on mortise and tenon 
joints, see page 30.) 

There are a couple things to watch 
for when laying out the joints for the 
face frame. First, the stiles of the face 
frame should end up flush with the 
sides. So pay attention to the shoul- 
der-to-shoulder distance between the 
tenons since it determines the over- 
all width of the face frame. 

Second, the lower rail of the face 
frame should end up 14" below the 
top edge of the bottom (B), see detail 
‘a’. This creates a stop for the door 
that’s added later. 

There's a small detail to tend to 
before the face frame can be glued up. 
The bottom of each stile is tapered 
to match the “feet” on the sides of 
the case, see detail ‘c’. This taper ends 
at the bottom of the lower rail (4" up 
from the bottom, in my case). 

Once the stiles are tapered, the face 
frame can be glued together and then 
glued to the front of the case. 


NOTE: 

Add door stop 
after face frame is 
attached to case 


LOWER 
RAIL 


Cut taper on stile 
before gluing 
face frame together 


SECOND: 
Glue face 
frame to case 


CROSS SECTION 


CROSS 
SECTION 


Waste 


D N 


DOOR STOP. The bottom of the case 
projects above the lower rail of the 
face frame to create a door stop. But 
at the top of the case, I had to add a 
separate door stop (F), see detail ‘a’. 
This is just a piece of 3⁄4"-thick stock 


ra T 
f= 


iy" 
cove 
— molding 


#3 finish 
nail 
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a. 
SIDE SECTION VIEW 
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that is cut to fit between the two sides 
of the case. Then the door stop is 
glued to the inside of the face frame. 

TOP PANEL. At this point, the case is 
really beginning to take shape. 
However, it still lacks a finished top. 
To make this, I simply glued up an 
oversized panel of 34"-thick material. 
After the top panel (G) is cut to size 
(127/" x 2134"), it can be screwed to 
the case, see Figs. 3 and 3a. 

Finally, to dress up the cupboard a 
bit, I added some 3" cove molding 
around the top. After mitering the 
molding to length, it's attached with 
glue and nails. But to allow the cup- 
board sides to move with humidity 
changes, I glued the side moldings 
only at the front, see Fig 3. 


SIDE SECTION VIEW 


Back, Door, & Shelf 


At this point, all that remains to com- 
plete the lower cupboard is to add a 
back, a door and an adjustable shelf. 
I started by making the back. 

BACK. Normally, I use plywood for 
the back of a cabinet. But because I 
wanted this project to resemble an 
older piece of furniture, I chose to 
stick with solid wood for the back. 
And I used something that was fairly 
common years ago — “beaded” 
boards. These are simply narrow, 
tongue-and-groove boards that have 
a bead molded on the face. 

The nice thing about these boards 
is you don’t have to make them. 
Beaded boards are sold at most home 
improvement centers as beaded wall 
paneling or wainscotting. (The wain- 
scotting I used is sold as 3⁄4" thick. 
But in reality it's closer to 14".) The 
boards just need to be cut to length 
so they fit flush with the bottom (B). 

When it came to attaching the bead- 
ed boards to the back of the case, I 
wanted the beads centered along the 
back of the cupboard. So I trimmed 
the two outer boards just enough to 
center the beads, see detail ’b’. Then 
Inailed the boards in place at the top, 
bottom, and along the two sides with 
some #3 finish nails, see drawing. 

FILLER BLOCKS. Since the back only 
extends down to the bottom panel, 


NOTE: 
Size door to 
allow is" gap 


#3 finish 
nail 


Beaded 
boards 
are nailed 
in place 


Trim outer boards so bead is centered 
when viewed from inside of cupboard 


part of the rabbet for the back is left 
exposed at the bottom of the side 
pieces. This creates a potential weak 
spot if the cupboard happens to be 
dragged across the floor. So to cor- 


NOTE: To cut 
raised panel, 
see page 23 


DOOR 


10 
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rect this “Achilles’ heel,” I glued a 
filler block (H) into each of these 
rabbets, see detail ‘a’. 

DOOR. At this point, I set the lower 
case aside and began working on the 
door. The door is made up of a frame 
that holds a raised panel. 

To start off, I cut two door rails 
(D and two door stiles (J) to size 
out of %"-thick pine, see Fig. 4. Next, 
I cut a 14" wide, centered groove on 
the edge of each door piece to hold 
the raised panel, see Fig. 4b. 

The door frame is assembled with 
haunched mortise and tenon joints. 
There's a slight difference between 
these joints and ordinary mortise and 
tenon joints. The tenons have a small 
step or shoulder on one edge to fill in 
the groove in the stiles, see Fig. 4c 
and the box on the opposite page. 

After making all the joints, I dry 
assembled the frame and measured 
the opening for the door panel (K). 
The panel is glued up from 1"thick 
stock and cut to finished size. Then 
the edges are beveled on the table 
saw to create the raised field. (For 
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more on raised panels, see page 23.) 

After the panel is completed, the 
door frame can be glued together. 
Just make sure you don't get any glue 
on the frame pieces around the panel 
opening; it’s important that the panel 
isn't glued in place so it can expand 
with changes in humidity. 

HARDWARE. When it came to choos- 
ing the hardware for this cupboard, 
I wanted something that wouldn't look 
out of place. So I used solid brass, 
ball-tipped butt hinges to mount the 
door to the cupboard. 

Mounting these hinges is really 
pretty easy, especially since they’re 
mortised into the door frame only. 
Then they’re simply mounted to the 
inside edge of the face frame, see 
drawing on opposite page. 

I decided to use a store-bought 
wood knob for the door. Finding the 
right one was easy; but settling on a 
method for keeping the door closed 
was a bit trickier. Magnetic or spring 
catches just didn’t seem appropriate 
for this project. So I decided to make 
my own wood latch, see Fig. 5. 


For more 
on making 1%"-dia. 
wood latch, 


see page 22 V=N 


Inside 


hh 
174"-dia. knob. 


NOTE: 

Cut shelf to 
fit inside case, 
allowing for 
Ye" clearance 
on all sides 


shelf support 


This is just a matter of drilling a 
hole in the back of the knob and fit- 
ting it with a “flipper.” (For more on 
this, see page 22.) 

SHELF. Finally, I added a shelf (L) to 


complete the cupboard. This is sim- 
ply a glued-up panel of 34"-thick stock, 
see Figs. 6 and 6a. Shop Note: When 
cutting the panel to size, allow for a 
146" clearance gap around all edges. 


HAUNCHED MORTISE & TENON 


Cut groove 
in both 


Mark line 
for depth 
— of mortise 


Raise blade to 
bottom of groove 


Use a dado blade to cut a After adjusting depth stop To set blade height for 
Cutting a groove along the centered, /4”-wide groove to set depth of mortise, making shoulder cut of 
inside edges of the rails and on the edge of each rail and drill out waste and clean up tenon, raise blade to bottom of 
stiles ofa doorisagreatwayto stile of the door. sides and ends with a chisel. groove cut in door stile. 
hold a raised panel. But it also 
creates a slight problem. 
Since the groove runs along 
the entire length of the stiles, 
you'd be left with a gap at each 
end of the stile if you used a 
regular mortise and tenon joint. 
Instead, I use a hawnched 
mortise and tenon. This is noth- 
ing more than a tenon with an To make shoulder cuts in 
extra little shoulder, or haunch, rail, hold workpiece 


Remove waste from 
cheeks of tenon by mak- 
that fills in the end of the against miter gauge and use ing a series of passes over waste, starting at end. Sneak 


To create haunch, raise 
blade and nibble away 


groove, see photo. rip fence as a stop. the saw blade. up on final length of haunch. 
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45%"| 


UPPER FACE 
FRAME RAIL 


Upper Cupboard 
Except for its size, the upper 
cupboard is almost identi- 
cal to the lower cupboard. In 
fact, building the upper cup- 
board is actually easier. 
Since the upper cupboard 
rests on the lower cup- 
board, you don't have to 
bother making any feet. 

CASE. The case for the 

upper cupboard starts out 
like the lower cupboard — 
just a couple of sides (M) 
and a top and bottom (N), 
see drawing at right. 
Once the panels for all 
ese pieces are glued up 
t to finished size, I 
cut a dado and a rabbet on 
each side el to hold the 
bottom and top, see draw- 
ing and detail ‘b’. 

After cutting a rabbet on the back 
edge of each side for the back, the 
upper case can be glued together. 
Shop Note: I also screwed the sides 
to the top of case. Later these screws 
will be covered by molding. 


DRILL HOLES. The upper cupboard is 
fitted with two adjustable shelves. So 
the next step is to drill four sets of 14"- 
dia. holes for the shelf pins that will 
support the shelves, see drawing. 

CLEATS. Later, the upper cupboard 


NOTE: 

Face frame 
is glued to 
front of case 


VO gna Lanny 
bb. FRONT SECTION VIEW 


pe 
a 
| 
EE 
e 
STILE 


17" EG 


114" 
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ak TOP SE % ty 
SECTION la" 
VIEW a 


(b. SIDESECTIONVIEW — 
#8 x 2"— ® 
Fh wood! 
NG woodscrew p 


Å 


BT) 


XN A 
will be attached to the lower cupboard 
with screws. So in order to give the 
screws something to bite into, I added 
two cleats (O) to the bottom of the 
upper cupboard, see detail ‘c’. 

These cleats are 3" wide and are 
sized to fill in the space between the 
two cupboards. (I made mine 1"thick.) 
Then the cleats are simply glued to 
the bottom of the upper cupboard. 

FACE FRAME. Once the case for the 
upper cupboard is assembled, you 
can add the face frame. Here again, 
it’s a rectangular frame that’s sized 
to fit the front of the cupboard, see 
Figs. 7 and 7b. But this time, the stiles 
aren't tapered at the bottom. 

Both frame stiles (P) are the same 
width (21"). But the upper rail (Q) 
of the face frame is wider than the 
lower rail (R). Once all four pieces 
are cut to finished size, the mortise 
and tenon joints can be made, and the 
face frame can be assembled. 

DOOR STOP. After finishing the face 
frame and attaching it to the case, I 
added a door stop (S) at the top of 
the case, see Fig. 7a. This stop is glued 
to the back of the upper rail (Q). 

CASE TOP & MOLDING. When it came to 
finishing off the top of the upper cup- 
board, I made a couple of changes. 
I wanted the top to stand out from the 
rest of the cupboard. To achieve this, 
I made the top panel (T) slightly 
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larger than the top panel used on the 
lower cupboard, see drawing at right. 
(It overhangs the cupboard 134" at 
the front and sides.) 


1" a 

Since this larger top created a 7 = 
wider overhang at the sides 134" | FE 
and front of the cupboard, I 2 ve cove - Å Back is 
used a wider molding, see p 10%, magiging paar er 
drawing and detail ‘a’. (I used Fa board 
a commercially available, = F f 
13⁄4"-wide cove molding.) i 2 

I decided to attach the 
upper cupboard to the lower a. SIDE SECTION VIEW 
cupboard at this point since it D VATION IDA 
creates a more convenient PANEL PSI MIST 
working height for installing 497" W på 
the boards for the back and 
fitting the door. o 134" 

Connecting the two cup- i “ae mata | 
boards is pretty easy. Just set 36%" (9) | 
the upper cupboard on top 
of the lower cupboard, cen- 
tering it from side to side and 
making sure the two are 
flush at the back. 

Then to connect the two 
cupboards, I drove screws up 
through the top of the lower | 
cupboard and into the cleats Ag | 
and bottom of the upper cup- “AIG Re ee alls 4514" 
board, see detail ‘a’. Shop rye) poor R | 
Note: I clamped the two sec- STILE St Door latch, 
tions together while drilling the pilot see page 22 
holes for the screws. Z So] o 

BACK. With the upper cupboard (ZZ 
attached to the lower cupboard, 12%" | 
installing the back is a lot easier. After RE s 

: NOTE: 

cutting the beaded boards to length 114"-dia.knob is 
and ripping the two outside boards centered on len, He NOTE 
to width, I nailed them in place. fit inside case, 
(Again, I used a single nailatthe top (lb. sIDE SECTION VIEW omaan 
and bottom of each board to allow the Bend mending on all sides , 
boards to expand and contract.) Engle bracket — 

DOOR. The only difference between ENA À 7 
the door on the upper cupboard and ; E van Syv 
the door on the lower cupboard is the | 
length of the stiles and the raised For more on | wall 8x3" Fh 
panel. (If you’re making the optional | aka ang | woodscrew 
glass door, see the next page.) | page 23 | | 

After cutting door rails (U) and ~ f | NE 2 
stiles (V) to size, I cut grooves for 


the raised panel and made the 
haunched mortise and tenon joints. 

Once the door panel (W) is glued 
up and beveled, the door can be 
assembled. Then the hinges are 
mounted, and the door is hung. 
Finally, the knob and latch are added. 
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SHELVES. The last step to complete 
the cupboard is to make a couple 
shelves (X). These are simply glued 
up as oversize blanks and then cut to 
fit inside the cupboard, see drawing. 

ANCHOR. Because this chimney cup- 
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board is so tall and narrow, I was a lit- 
tle worried about it tipping over. So 
after applying a finish (see page 15), I 
made an angle bracket out ofa mend- 
ing plate and secured the cupboard to 
the wall, see detail ‘b’ and page 23. 
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NOTE: Frame assembled 
with regular mortise 
and tenon joints 


Glass-Front Door 

Making a glass-front door for the 
upper cupboard is basically just a mat- 
ter of substituting a piece of glass for 
the raised panel, see drawing at right. 
But there are a couple of differences 
worth mentioning. 

First, the glass fits into a rabbet 
that’s cut on the back, inside edge of 
the door frame after it's assembled. 
Second, since there aren't any 
grooves in the rails or stiles, you 
can use regular mortise and tenon 
joints instead of haunched tenons to 
assemble the door frame. 

RABBET. After cutting the door rails 
and stiles to size and making the mor- 
tise and tenon joints, the door frame 
i up and assembled. Then a 
e, 14"'-deep rabbet is routed all 
‘around the back of the opening for 
the glass, see detail ‘a’. 

Since the rabbet bit can’t reach all aa 
the way into the corners of the open- 
ing, you'll have to square these rab- 
bets up with a chisel, see detail ‘a’. NOTE: 

GLASS. To prevent the glass from Measure for Pa 
shattering if it should get broken, I AA is Aed 
ordered a piece of 1%"-thick tempered nd squared up 
glass. Tempered glass can be ordered 


| tempered 


through most glass shops. (For more SUPPLIES 
information, see Sources on page 35.) 

GLASS STOP. To hold the glass in | e (2) 1⁄4"-dia. Birch Knobs * (4) #8 x 1%" Fh Woodscrews 
place, I made some quarter-round | * (1) %" Birch Dowel (6"-long) o (4) #8 x 3" Fh Woodscrews 


glass stop (see page 23). Then Isim- | e (2 pr.) 2"Brass Ball-tipped Hinges * (1) 5" x 4" Mending Plate 
ply mitered the glass stop to length | (12) %4" Brass Shelf Supports e #3 Finish Nails 

and nailed it in place with some %"- | e (12) #8 x 2" Fh Woodscrews e 5" Wire Brads (optional) 
long brads, see detail ‘b’. 


LOWER CABINET LOWER CABINET CUTTING DIAGRAM 
MATERIALS 
1x 10 (%" x 9%") - 8' No. 2 Common Ponderosa Pine (6.7 Bd. Ft.) 
A Sides (2) Yax 11% -31% F as TESE 


| 


Top/Bottom (2) 3⁄4 x 10% - 19 
Stiles (2) 3⁄4 x 21% - 31% 
Upper Rail (1) 3⁄4 x 2%-17% 
Lower Rail (1) 3⁄4 x 1⁄2 - 17⁄2 
Door Stop (1) 3⁄4 x 13⁄4 - 18% 
Top Panel (1) 4x 12% -2134 
Filler Blocks (2) 3⁄4 x %2 -5 
Door Rails (2) 3⁄4 x 2⁄2 - 12% 
Door Stiles (2) 3⁄4 x 2% - 23% 
Door Panel (1) %x10%- 19 
Shelf (1) Ja x 10% - 18% 


1x 10 (34" x 914") - 8' No. 2 Common Ponderosa Pine (6.7 Bd. Ft.) 


re me (obi) te) fay CJ] 


*Also Needed: Five linear feet of 34" pine 
cove molding and 34"-thick beaded wain- 1x6 (%"x 51%") -4" No. 2 Common Ponderosa Pine (1.8 Bd. Ft.) 


scotting for back ee I MG 
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STAINING PINE 


Like a lot of people, when I 
began woodworking, I used 
pine for nearly all my projects, 
and with good reason. Pine is 
readily available, not too expen- 
sive, and is easy to work with. 

But when it comes to finish- 
ing, I've found pine to be one of 
the most troublesome of all 
woods. I still remember how 
my first few attempts at stain- 
ing pine left the wood looking 
blotchy and muddy. 

Tt wasn’t until much later 
that I learned why this was so. 
It has to do with the nature of 
the wood itself. Pine, like most 
softwoods, is made up of alter- 
nating layers of small, dense 
pores and large, open pores. 

OPEN PORES. So when you stain 
pine, the areas with large pores 
soak up a lot more of the stain 
than the areas with small pores. 
The result is a blotchy finish. 


So what's the solution? For 
the chimney cupboard, there 
were several options. I could 
have painted it, but this would 
have covered up the natural 
beauty of the wood. I also could 
have used a clear finish and let 
the wood darken and mellow 
with time. But I didn’t want to 
wait for that aged look. So 
instead, I decided to use a stain 
along with a stain controller. 

STAIN CONTROLLER. A stain con- 
troller is just a washcoat that’s 
applied before the stain. The 
controller “levels the playing 
field” by partially filling in the 
porous areas of the wood. So 
when you apply the stain, it’s 
absorbed into the surface of 
the wood more uniformly. 

CHIMNEY CUPBOARD. Normally, 
I use a commercial stain con- 
troller. (There are several 
brands on the market.) But 


when it came time to finish the 
chimney cupboard, I gota sink- 
ing feeling as I took the can of 
stain controller off my shelf. It 
was nearly empty. 

Instead of running out to buy 
more stain controller, I tried 
something different. I brushed 
ona coat ofa General Finishes’ 


1x 10 (% 


UPPER CABINET CUTTING DIAGRAM 


" x 94") - 8 No. 2 Common Ponderosa Pine (6.7 Bd. Ft, ) 


mm 


VG 


NOTE: Optional 
glass door requires 
100" (rgh.) of quarter 
round glass stop 


Sealacell (Clear). After waiting 
a few minutes, I wiped off the 
excess and immediately 
applied the stain. 

Shop Note: It’s important to 
apply the stain before the seal- 
er dries. Otherwise the stain 
will have a difficult time pene- 
trating the wood. 

To give the wood that nice 
golden hue I wanted without 
making it look too orange, I 
stained it with General 
Finishes’ Sealacell (Honey 
Maple). Then after the stain 
was dry, I applied three coats 
ofa wipe-on oil finish, sanding 
lightly between coats with 400- 


grit sandpaper. 


UPPER CABINET 
MATERIALS 


M Sides (2) 

N Top/Bottom (2) 
O Cleats (2) 

P Stiles (2) 

Q Upper Rail (1) 
R Lower Rail (1) 
S Door Stop (1) 
T Top Panel (1) 
U Door Rails (2) 
V Door Stiles (2) 
W Door Panel (1) 
X Adj. Shelves (2) 


3a x 114 - 45% 
3 x 10% - 19 
1x3-18% 

3Y% X 2% - 45% 
Hy x 23% - 17% 
Y% x 1⁄2 - 17⁄2 
3% x 2V4 - 18% 
Ja x 13% - 23% 
% x 21 -12% 
% x 21 - 407% 
Va x 10% - 36% 
Ya x 10% - 18% 


*Also Needed: Five linear feet of 13⁄4" pine 
cove molding and %"-thick beaded wain- 


scotting for back 
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WEEKEND 


PROJECT 


HALL MIRROR 


With its geometric accents and gentle curve, the top rail adds a bit of 
elegance to a rather simple mirror frame. The trick was figuring out how 
to let the contrasting cherry show through the five square cutouts. 


We I really like about this mir- 
ror are the five square cutouts 


along the top rail of the frame. No big 
surprise here. These recessed accents 
are what catch your eye as soon as 
you look at the mirror. 

But these details are kind of decep- 
tive. They look simple. But creating 
them requires quite a few steps. 
There are two reasons for this. 

For one thing, I wanted to use a 
contrasting wood behind the cutouts 


so the squares would stand out even 
more. This wasn't difficult to do. I cut 
the squares in a piece of 1⁄4"-thick hard 
maple. Then to create the contrast, I 
inlaid a piece of cherry into a second 
maple piece that was 14" thick, see 
photo at right. When the pieces of 
maple were glued together, the cher- 
ry was visible through the cutouts. 
There’s another thing to keep in 
mind when creating these square 
accents. Because they’re identical, 
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they have to be cut accurately. So you 
have to work carefully to make sure 
each edge of the opening is clean and 
square and that all five cutouts line 
up in a straight line. 

To make sure all the accent squares 
align and that their edges are crisp 
and square, we used a simple jig, see 
the box on page 18. This jig helps 
both to initially lay out the squares 
and then later to guide the chisel as 
you clean up the edges. 
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Construction Details 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: 26"H x 37%2"W x 2"D 


TOP RAIL DETAIL 


Accent squares 
cut in face 


CROSS SECTION 


TOP 
CAP 


Hanger 


Top rail 
assembly 


1" chamfer 


Ye" mirror 


Reflection 
of rabbet 
on back of 
frame 


Top rail 
assembly 


Corrugated | 
cardboard — 
backing 


y" 
mirror 


STILE 
y" 

NE 3 corrugated 
cardboard 


backing 


y" 
roundover 


Pl 
chamfer 


Top and X Å 
bottom caps 1"-thick stiles 
cut from oversize blank stand proud of 
3%"-thick rails 


Å To create the cherry back- 
ground for the square cutouts, the top rail starts 
out as three pieces — a face, back, and filler. 
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First, mark the centers of the squares, 
see detail ‘a’ above. Then with the jig 
(page 22), lay out the squares on the piece. 


Frame 

With most frames, I work 
on the rails and stiles all at 
once, see drawing on 
opposite page. But the top 
rail is the trickiest part of 
the mirror, so I started with it first, see 
drawing at right. 

TOP RAIL. What I wanted was a top 
rail with five shallow cutouts and with 
some cherry in the background of 
the square cutouts for contrast. To 
get there, I decided to build the rail 
in three layers: a "thick maple face, 
a 16"thick maple back, and a 1⁄4"-thick 
cherry filler, see drawing. Later, these 
three pieces will be glued together. 
But for now, I worked on just the face 
piece and its accent squares. 

TOP RAIL FACE. The first thing to do 
with the top rail face (A) is to cut it 
to final size (414" x 3214"), see draw- 
ing. Then I laid out the centerlines of 
each of the five squares, see detail ‘a’ 
at right. (The middle square is cen- 
tered along the length of the piece.) 

ACCENT SQUARES. The accent squares 
are 114" in height and width. To make 
these squares identical, I used a sim- 
ple jig, see photo in box below. It’s 
basically just a board with a square 
opening and a lip. But instead of cut- 
ting out the square opening, I cre- 
ated the jig by gluing five separate 
pieces together, see page 22. 

Once the jig is built, creating the 
squares is a simple three-step pro- 
cess, see box below. 

TOP RAIL BACK & FILLER. With the 
accent squares completed, I 
set the face piece aside 


TOP RAIL 


TAE o 
(%s'-thick OT 
maple) 

jig, see bo. 


and page 22 


Squares cut using 


TOP RAIL 


x below 


ACCENT SQUARES DETAIL 


A 4 | 24 e 
. T 


T 


1%" 


1 Le Centerline GEER o la | 
END Ge 


TOP RAIL FACE i! VIEW 


Top rail 
assembly 


and worked on the top rail back (B). 
This piece is cut from 1/"-thick stock, 
and it's the same size as the face piece 
(414"x 3214"), see drawing. 

Next, I cut a 1/"-deep groove 134" 
wide in the front face of the back (B), 
see detail ‘b’ above. (It starts 34" from 


the top edge.) This groove is filled by 
the 14"-thick cherry top rail filler 
(C) that’s cut to fit into the groove. 
TOP RAIL LAMINATION. With the filler 
strip glued in place, the face (A) and 
back (B) pieces can be glued togeth- 
er, see Fig. 1. The trick here is mak- 


MAKING ACCENT SQUARES IN LAMINATED MIRROR RAIL 


Now, remove most of the waste for 
each square by drilling overlapping 
holes with a Forstner bit. 


as f ~ 
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squares and carefully remove the rest 
of the waste with a sharp chisel. 


Clamp the layout jig back over the 
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ing sure the two pieces end 
up flush as you're gluing 
them together — especially 
since the pieces have already 
been cut to finished size. To 
help with this, I placed a 
clamp across the width of the 
rail at each end. 

At this point, the top rail 
still needs tenons. But I don’t 
like cutting tenons until the 
mortises are complete. So I 
set the top rail aside to work 
on the other three frame pieces, 
see drawing at right. 

BOTTOM RAIL & STILES. The bottom 
rail (D) is cut from 3⁄4"-thick stock 
and is quite a bit narrower than the 
top rail (214"x 3214"). The stiles (E), 
on the other hand, are cut from 1'- 
thick stock (214" x 2414"). This cre- 
ates a shoulder between the stiles 
and rail, see detail ‘b’ at right. 

MORTISES & TENONS. With the pieces 
cut to size, I cut the mortises in the 
stiles and the tenons on the rails, see 
detail ‘a’ at right. The thing to keep in 
mind here is that because the stiles 
are thicker than the rails, the mor- 
tises are offset slightly. And because 
they aren’t centered, you need to lay 
them out so the pieces “mirror” each 
other. (For more on mortise and 
tenon joints, see page 30.) 

TOP RAIL RABBET. After the mortise 
and tenon joints have been cut, I set 
the bottom rail and the stiles aside 
for a moment and turned my attention 
to creating a rabbet on the back inside 
edge of the top rail, see Fig. 2. This 
rabbet will hold the mirror, and it's 


~ Cut tenons 
before cutting 


curve r 
Top rail 
assembly 


STILE 


NOTE: 
Bottom rail 
is %4"-thick. 
Stiles are 1" thick 


quite wide (174") so that 
after the curve is cut next, the rab- 
bet will still be 34" wide at the top of 
the curve. (To complete the rabbet, 
the other three pieces will be routed 
after the frame is assembled later.) 
To cut this rabbet, I stood the piece 
on edge and made a couple passes 
over the table saw blade, moving the 
fence between passes, see Fig. 2. 
What you want is a rabbet that will 
match the thickness of a 14"-thick mir- 
ror plus a piece of backing material 
(a piece of 1"-thick cardboard). In 
my case, the rabbet was 1⁄4" deep. 
TOP RAIL CURVE. The next thing to 
do is cut the gentle curve along the 
bottom edge of the top rail, see draw- 
ing above. To lay out this curve, I 
clamped a scrap block at each end of 
the rail so I could push a strip of hard- 
board against them and draw the 


Top rail — 
assembly 


Tabber cut 


in two passes, 
moving the fence 
between passes 


NOTE: Position 
mortise so back of rails 
and stiles are flush 


y" 


I 


STILE 


Also chamfer top ~ 
edge of bottom rail 


curve, see Fig. 3. Then I cut it out on 
the band saw, staying about 1⁄6" from 
the layout line. And finally, I sanded 
up to the line with a drum sander 
chucked up in the drill press. 

EDGE TREATMENT. After the curve is 
cut in the top rail, there are two more 
things to do before the frame can be 
assembled. First, I routed a 1⁄4" cham- 
fer along the inside edges of the top 
and bottom rails, see detail ‘b’ above. 
Then I routed a 14" roundover along 
the front edges of the stiles. 

MIRROR FRAME ASSEMBLY. Now that 
all the pieces are complete, the frame 
can be glued together. 


Hardboard 


straightedge 
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Cap Molding & Mirror 
Now that the frame is assembled, the 
next thing I worked on was complet- 
ing the rabbet on the back. This rab- 
bet will hold the mirror and backing. 

COMPLETE RABBET. The rabbet on the 
top rail has already been cut with the 
table saw. But to complete the 34"- 
wide rabbet on the bottom rail and 
the two stiles, I used a hand-held 
router and a rabbet bit, see Fig. 4. 
(Set the bit to match the depth of the 
rabbet on the top rail — 1⁄4" in my 
case, refer to Fig. 2 on page 19.) 

Safety Note: When routing a rabbet 
with a hand-held router on the inside 
edge ofa frame, be sure to move the 
router clockwise and take light pass- 
es to reduce chipout, see Fig. 4. 

The rabbet bit will remove most of 
the material, but the four corners will 
need to be cleaned up. First of all, at 
the top corners the rabbet has to be 
“extended” so it’s flush with the rab- 
bets on the sides, see Fig. 4a. To do 
this, I laid out the final corner of the 
rabbet with a straightedge and scored 
it with a utility knife. Then I pared 
away the waste with a sharp chisel. 

The rabbet bit can’t cut a square 
corner at the bottom either. So when 
the top corners are complete, the bot- 
tom corners need to be squared up 
too, see Fig. 4b. 

ADD CAP MOLDING. The last step 
before installing the mirror is to add 
cap molding to the top and bottom of 
the frame, see drawing above. 

The chamfered molding on the top 
and bottom is identical. And there’s a 
trick you can use to minimize chipout 
on the ends. Instead of cutting these 
pieces to final size and then routing 


NOTE: 
Complete rabbet on 
back before adding 
top and bottom cap 


NOTE: 
Both caps are 
34" thick and 
cut from a single 
oversize blank 


a. 
SIDE SECTION 
VIEW 


Size rabbet 
to match rabbet 
on top rail 


SAFETY NOTE: 
Rout in clock- 
wise direction 


DQ 


— 


the chamfer, start with a single over- 
size blank (414" x 3714"). Then rout 
the chamfer on the blank, see Fig. 5. 
Note: I didn’t attempt the chamfer in 
one pass — that would just be ask- 


ing for chipout. Instead, I routed it in 
multiple passes, raising the bit 
between passes until there was a 14" 
shoulder left, see Figs. 5 and 5a. And 
when routing, it’s best to start with 


NOTE: © 
Rout ends of 
blank first 
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the ends. This way, any chipout on 
the ends will be removed when you 
rout the long edges of the blank. 
With the chamfers routed, the top 
and bottom caps (F) can be ripped 
to width (2"), see Figs. 6 and 6a, Then 
they can be glued to the frame. These 
caps are centered side-to-side. And 
they’re flush with the back of the 
frame, see detail ‘a’ on opposite page. 
APPLYING A FINISH. At this point, the 
mirror is complete. But before adding 
the mirror and the hardware for hang- 
ing the mirror, I carefully sanded the 
mirror and applied a finish. This is a 
perfect project for a wipe-on finish. 
Getting the finish into the accent 
squares — and wiping it out — is easy. 
(You can either use three or more 
coats of an oil finish or a couple coats 
of a thinned-down varnish.) 
INSTALLATION. Now all that’s left is to 
install the mirror and hang it on the 
wall, see drawing at right. I used a 
14"-thick mirror. And I had it cut 14" 
smaller than the height and width of 
the rabbet opening in back. (My mir- 
ror ended up 197" x 3114") 
Shop Note: It’s a good idea to wait 


to order the mirror until after the 
frame and rabbet are complete. 

With the mirror cut to size, I also 
cut a backing from a piece of card- 
board, see drawing. (Mine was about 
14" thick.) Then I added ten turn but- 
tons to the frame to hold the mirror 
and backing piece in place. 


7E SECOND 


NOTE: 
Tape ends of wire 
to prevent 
scratching 
wall 


Wrap loose 
end around 
the wire 


Y%"- thick mirror 
(Size Ye" smaller 
than rabbet opening) 


Hanger 


#8 x Hh" 
> Rh e 


#4 x Vo" 
Rh screw 


Cardboard 
backing 


NOTE: 
Finish frame 
before adding 


œ mirror and backing 


A mirror this size is not light. So 
when hanging it on a wall, you want 
to make sure it has plenty of support. 
I screwed two “D-bracket” hangers 
to the back. Then to add the wire, I 
used a special knot I learned from a 
friend of mine who had worked in a 
framing shop, see Fig. 7. 

To create this knot, I feed the wire 
through the bracketand back around 
behind itself, see Fig. 7. Then itis fed 
through the bracket again and out 
through the loop. Now the remain- 
ing wire can be wrapped around itself. 
Another tip I learned was to wrap 
some tape around the ends of the wire 
so it won't scratch the wall. 

After the wire has been attached 
to the brackets, the frame can be hung 
on the wall. Here, I would caution you 


%4" x412" - 72" Hard Maple (2.25 Bd. Ft.) 


MATERIALS & CUTTING DIAGRAM 


to hang the mirror 
on two points — 
preferably with 
screws attached to 


F 


D 


F 


NY 


two studs, see photo 


GP UG 


14" x 414" - 36" Hard Maple (1.1 Sq. Ft.) 


Va" x 134" - 36" Cherry (.4 Sq. Ft.) 


A 


in margin. 


== 
a. 


SIDE SECTION 
VIEW 


Mirror 
and 
backing 


Å A mirror this hefty 
requires plenty of 
support, so hang it 
on two screws, 
sinking them into 
studs, if possible. 


“yy Cc 


ZAA 


12" x414" - 36" Hard Maple (1.1 Sq. Ft.) 


1" x514" - 36" Hard Maple (1.6 Bd. Ft.) 


B 


Ty E 


OG z 


* (2) Hangers 


A Top Rail Face (1) 
B Top Rail Back (1) 
C Top Rail Filler (1) 


Va x 44 - 32% 
Va x 4% - 32% 
Va x 1% - 32% 


D Bottom Rail (1) 
E Stiles (2) 
F Top/Btm. Caps (2) 


34 x 2% - 32% 
1x 2% - 24% 
3 x 2-37 


SUPPLIES 


* (10) Turn Buttons 

* (1) Picture Wire (5 ft.) 

e (1) %" Mirror (197%" x 31%") 
* (1) Cardboard Backing 

* (10) #4 x %" Rh Woodscrews 
* (2) #8 x 34" Rh Woodscrews 
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Back Issues and Project Supplies 


$ Dovetail Jig 
Make perfect half-blind dovetails with your router. All it takes 
is our shop-built Dovetail Jig. Heavy duty cams and pressure 
bars hold the work piecos in perfect alignment. And a special 
template allows you to rout the pins * 
and tails in a single pass. Note: you'll 
need to supply your own dovetail bit and 715" 
guide bushing. If you need some help finding 
these or other accessories, call us at 1-800-444-7002. 


Ready-to-Assemble Dovetail Jig 

BY SOOC2-200 dose kes eld $89.95 
Dovetail Jig Hardware Kit 

758-310 


Dovetail Projects — Editor’s Picks 
Use your new Dovetail Jig to build one or more of 
these popular projects from the back issues of 
Woodsmith. To make it easy for you, we've tracked 
down all the hardware we used when they were first 
designed and built. And as a special bonus, we've 
included a copy of the original issue with all the step- 
by-step instructions you'll need. 

A. Cherry Wardrobe (issue #102) 

Er ra er $84.95 


B. Cherry Dresser (Issue #58) 

ETE NE TE $54.95 
C. Lingerie Dresser (Issue #53) 

PUTS S-AUU cama esken teeter dessa $59.95 
D. Cherry Nightstand (Issue #76) 

PN O= 150 sreassxescacn uy sen A AOS $26.95 
E. Classic Sideboard (Issue #97) 

(1 797-150. Å 


Dovetail 


Back Issue Collection 

If you want only the plans for the projects 
shown here, we've put together a collection of 
the issues in which these projects first appeared. You 
get all five issues for over 25% off the standard single- 
issue price! (Regularly $4.99 each). 


Dovetail Collection (Issues 102, 58, 53, 76, 97) 
EMOG<11 5 ve nsanenyuancrewtwecster sey $ 


BOOKCASES CLASSIC J 
& SHELVES CABINETS TABLES & 
fis) CHAIRS 


Each Book Features: 


* Hundreds of Full-Color Drawings: More drawings per 
project than any other woodworking book. Sø å É 
° Shop-Tested Projects: All with detailed instructions, Own the Entire Woodsmith Collection 
materials lists, cutting diagrams, and hardware lists. T 2005-175 .....-...--- $39.95 33% OFF Suggested Retail 
e Jigs & Techniques: Special sections help you build use- ee: 
ful jigs, and guide you step-by-step through the “tricky” spots, Or amena a es gel eae price! 
egularly $19.95 — $ 


«*Lay-Flat” Binding: Pages open and lay flat on your 
Seance for GN MA Å Bookcases & Shelves ........0sseseseseeeeereuens QO 2005-100 
Q 2005-200 


SEE PUBLISHER’S DISCOUNT OFFER! i o 2005-300 


F 3 Books for the 
Price of 2! 


Build Your Own Woodsmith and ShopNotes 
EE Woodworking Library EE 


undreds of classic projects, innovative shop tips, and choose from the issues that contain the projects or 
timesaving techniques, and detailed instructions are techniques that interest you most. The issues are grouped 
available in the back issues of Woodsmith and ShopNotes. by volumes and we've highlighted our favorite projects 


Here’s your chance to complete your collection or pick and techniques. 


Annual Volumes take advantage of the lowest price per issue Pick Any Six! Customize your collection by picking and 

that we offer. Annual Volumes contain six consecutive issues (one choosing from all the past issues of Woodsmith and ShopNotes. Use 

complete year) of each magazine. these pages to make your selections. Check off the six issues 
want and turn to the Order Form on the back for 

Add a Binder to your Volume Order and SAVE $12.95 off the single ey GE 5 ay 

issue and Binder price! 

© Volume only «.suennnnnnnnnnnnnnner anian PRA a $19.95 


13 Volume w/ Standard Binder ............000 EET 


Choose any six issues and you SAVE $6.99 off the single-issue price. 
After the 6th issue, you only pay $3.50 per issue (regularly $4.99 ea.). 


EDAiy/SIXISSUGSiisscsecessnsecsossevecssnsevese EE >] 


Woodsmith. Over 18 years of complete, step-by-step woodworking plans and techniques. 


O *19: Coffee Table, Shaker Step Stand, Serving Tray 
"20: Router Table, Buffet Table, Wall Shelf, Bread Board 
Q *21: Schoolhouse Clock, Curio Cabinet, Arched-Top 
Mirror, Miter and Spline Joinery 


Our special collector's package of early Woodsmith issues (Issues Nos. 1-18) includes over 75 
projects and hundreds of tips, techniques, and jigs. You'll find classic plans for projects such as 
shaker tables, a writing desk, bread box, garden bench, contemporary chairs, oak table and a 
classic hutch. Take advantage of our special 3-volume pricing! 


0 703-390 Volumes 1,2,3 (Issues 1 to 18) ........... 
Q 703-490 Volumes 1,2,3 with extra large binder ... 


..--$29.95 


2 '22: Modular Storage System, Cabinet and Hutch, 
Machine Dovetails, Hand-Cut Lap Dovetails 

O *23: Trestle Table and Bench, Microwave Serving 
Cart, Turned Goblet, Bench Planes 

Q "24: Mantle Clock, Chair-Side Cabinet, Jewelry Case 


O WS-VOL4 (Volume only) 
O WS-VOL4B (Volume w/ Standard Binder).....$24.95 


2 *25: Tambour Video Cabinet, Coffee Table, Turned 
Canisters, Shop Storage Cabinet 

Q "26: Curio Cabinet, Antique Wall Mirror, Display 
Case, Mortise and Tenon Joinery 

O '27; Picnic Table, Patio Chairs, Garden Bench 

Q "28: Nestled Tables, Music Box, Routed Snack Tray, 
Marquetry, Saw Sharpening 

Q '29: Barrister's Bookcase, File Cabinet, Toy Chest 

2 *30: Round Dining Table, Cheval Mirror, Round 
Clock, Oil Finishes 


O WS-VOL5 (Volume only) .... 
O WS-VOLS5B (Volume w/ Standa 


Q '31: Adjustable Desk, Two-Drawer Caddy, 
In/Out Box, Dovetail Tongue and Groove 

O 32: Blanket Chest, Quilt Rack, Cutting Board 

O "33: Modular Wall-Unit, Desk Clock, Tongue 
and Groove (Joining Plywood and Solidwood) 

O "34: Four-Drawer Chest, Headboard, Night Stand 

2 *85: Toy Truck and Biplane, Child's Stool, Coffee 
Grinder, Two Deck Card Holder 

© ^36: Oak Icebox, Regulator Clock, English Wall 
Lantern, Cutting a Cove 


O WS-VOL6 (Volume only) ... 
O WS-VOL6B (Volume w/ Stan 


-$19.95 
..$24.95 


O "37: TV Trays, Bathroom Cabinet, Three-Way Shelf 

O *38: Bunk Beds, Kid's Single Bed, TV/VCR Stand, 
Doll Cradle, Finishing: Surface Preparation 

O "39; Porch Swing-Glider, Serving Tray, Tray Carrier 

O +40: Wall Cupboard, Planter Stand, Umbrella Stand, 
Joinery: Tongue and Dado, Finishing: Stains 

O *41: Child’s Easel/Desk, Routed Trivets, Toy Bank 
Truck, Desk Clock 

O '42: Tool Cabinet, Box Joint Jig, Old-Fashioned Wall 
Phone, Hand-Rubbed Finishes 


OQ WS-VOL7 (Volume only) ... 
O WS-VOL7B (Volume w/ Stand: 


0 *43: Queen Anne Side Table and Footstool, Cabriole 
Legs, Finishing: Varnish 

12 *44: Briefcase, Recipe Card Box, Decorative Boxes 

"45: Garden Bench, Chaise Lounge, Brad Point Bits, 
Outdoor Woods and Glues 

O *46: Block Planes, Jewelry Case, Brushing Lacquer 

O 47; Table Saw Cabinet, Outfeed Table, Wooden 
Plane, Honing Plane Blades 

O "48: Baby Cradle, Magazine Rack, Arched-Top 
Raised Panels, Angled Mortise and Tenon 


O WS-VOL8 (Volume only) ... ....$19.95 
© WS-VOL8B (Volume w/ Stand: 


O "49: Bookcase, Crystal Table Clock, Bookends 

2 "50: Classic European Workbench, Underbench 
Cabinet, Building the Slab 

O51: Band Sawn Boxes, Classic Roadster, Table Saw 
Adjustments, Band Saw Basics 

0 "52: Kaleidoscope, Knife Rack, Cheese Board 

Q "58: Lingerie Dresser, Scandinavian Corner Cabinet, 
Solvents and Cleaning Brushes 

O "54: Microwave Cart, Country Bench, Drill Press 
Cabinet, Keyed Mortise and Tenon 


O WS-VOL9 (Volume only) 
O WS-VOL9B (Volume w/ Standard Binder).....$24.95 


O *55: Pie Safe, Country Wall Shelf, Letter Box, 
Finishing: Distressing, Punching Tin 

Q *56: Computer Desk, Printer Stand, Child's Table 
and Chairs, Woodworking Screws 

O 57: Shoji Folding Screen, Traditional Wall Mirror, 
Log Cabin Birdhouse 

Q "58: Hope Chest, Cherry Dresser, Dovetail Jig 

O *59: Serving Tray, Kid's Sled, Turned Christmas 
Ornaments, Cutting Round Corners 

Q "60: Picture Frame Moldings, Step Stool, Easel 


O WS-VOL10 (Volume only) ......cccersesereeeee 
O WS-VOL10B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ..... 
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Q "61; Corner Cabinet, Shaker Hall Table, Tapered 
Legs, Locked Rabbet Joint 

O "62: Three Drawer Writing Desk, Display Wall Unit, 
Working With Plywood 

Q %3: Knock-Down Bookshelf, Toolbox, Chisel Case, 
Joinery: Half Laps, Resawing 

O 64; Dining Table, Ladder-Back Chairs, Upholstery 

O "65: Rocking Horse, Toy Train, Stamp Dispenser 

O *66: Weekend Workbench, Wall Shelf, How to 
Cut Bandsawn Dovetails 


O WS-VOL11 (Volume only) ....scseeeeseeeseee $19.95 
O WS-VOL11B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ...$24.95 


O 67: Highchair, Armoire, Mortising Table, Mortise 
and Spline Joinery, Arched Moldings 

Q "68; Five-Drawer Chairside Chest, Plant Stand, 
Sandpaper Dispenser 

Q 69: Adirondack Chair and Settee, CD Case, Patio 
Table, How Tambours Work 

270: Tall Case Clock, Roller Stand, Mailbox, 
Table Saw Ripping Techniques 

Q 71: Toy Box, Night Light, Hand Mirror, Music Box 

Q "72: Hall Tree, Bent Lamination, Fern Stand 


O WS-VOL12 (Volume only) 
O WS-VOL12B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ...$24.95 


Q *73: Steamer Trunk, Cut-Off Table, Collector's 
Cabinet, Splined Miter 

O 74: Oak File Cabinet, Shop Cabinets, Kitchen 
Canister, Stub Tenon and Groove 

O *75: Octagonal Patio Table, Japanese Saws, Accent 
Lamp, Redwood Planters 

I *76: Cherry Night Stand, Picture Frames, Shop Stool 

Q "77: Curved-Front Table, Lumber Storage, 
Tambour Clock, Flush Trimming 

Q °78: Display & Gun Cabinets, Sewing Box, Box Joint Jig 


O WS-VOL13 (Volume only) ....-sceeeeeeeeeneee $19.95 
O WS-VOL13B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ...$24.95 


2 +79: Pedestal Desk, Desk Clock, In/Out Box 

Q 80: Coffee and End Tables, High Back Country 
Bench, Shop-Made Clamps, Milk Paint 

281; Entertainment Center, Hand-Cut Dovetails, 
Stationery Box 

Q *82: Bookstand, Band Saw Fence, Drafting Cabinet 

Q "83: Chess Board, Sleigh Centerpiece, Kid's Clothes 
Rack, Secret Box 

O 84: Oak Rocking Chair, Oval Mirror, Oval Cutting 
Jig, Angled Tenon Jig 


O WS-VOL14 (Volume only) 
O WS-VOL14B (Volume w/ Standard 


ke .$19.95 
nder) ... 


Q 85: Cabinetmaker's Tool Chest, Sanding Table, 
Shelving Unit, Portable Planer, Favorite Hand Tools 

T *86: Slant Front Desk, Country Coat Rack, Gluing 
Up Panels, Ogee Bracket Feet 

Q 87: Jelly Cupboard, Fire Truck, Silverware Tray 

O "88: Shaker Hall Bench, Portable Workbench, Stool 

0 '89: Pendulum Clock, Child's Rocker, Jewelry Chest, 
Dovetail Box, Favorite Shop Accessories 

3 "90: Craftsman Bookcase, Country Quilt Rack, 
Through Mortise Jig and Joint 


O WS-VOL15 (Volume only) . 
O WS-VOL15B (Volume w/ Sta 


O “91: Tool Cabinet, Tiled Coffee Table, Shaker Bench, 
Open Mortise Joinery 

Q *92: Stand-Up Desk, Picture Frames, Oak Step Stool, 
Miter Tips, Gouge Grinding Jig 

Q *93: Classic Garden Bench, Pegboard Storage 
System, Under Cabinet Spice Drawer 

O *94: Corner Cabinet, Raised Panel Entry Door, Lawn 
Sign, Edging Plywood with Hardwood 

Q 95: Classic Bookcase, Cutting Board, Oil Finishes 

O *96: Country Hutch, Finishing Cabinet, Note Board 


OQ WS-VOL16 (Volume only) .. ....$19.95 
O WS-VOL16B (Volume w/ Stan ) $24.95 


~ 


Q *97: Sideboard, Apothecary Cabinet, Sawhorses, 
‘Twin Mortise and Tenon, Veneering 

Q "98: Porch Swing, Hall Mirror, Handy Tool Tote 

O '99: Tower Bookcase, Desk Clock, Cottage Wall 
Cabinet, Quick Finishing Fixes 

Q "100: Classic Cabinet-Style Workbench, Three Board 
Shelf, Chest, Hand-Cut Dovetails 

QO "101; Walnut Cabinet, Lamp Table, Serving Tray 

2 "102: Cherry Wardrobe, Cutting Board with Unique 
Butterfly-Shaped Keys, Hardware Storage 


O WS-VOL17 (Volume only) .. 
O WS-VOL17B (Volume w/ Standar 


+$19.95 
inder) ...$24.95 


O *108: Roll-Top Desk, Desk Organizer, Fretwork 
Picture Frame, Extension Wing Router Table 

Q *104: Sofa Table, Storage Boxes, Magazine Boxes, 
Redwood Planters, Full-Length Mirror 

Q *105: Modular Cabinets, CD Storage Case, Photo 
Box, Router Bit Cabinet 

O *106; Jewelry Cabinet, Coffee Table, Bird Feeder 

Q *107: Display Case, Cookbook Rack, Table Saw 
Stand, Accessory Box 

O *108: Cherry Bed, Bookcase, Pens, Mantel Clock 


O WS-VOL18 (Volume only).. «$19.95 
O WS-VOL18B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ...$24.95 


0 *109: Corner Computer Desk, Tool Chest, Knife Rack 

O "110: Sliding Lid Boxes, Curved Box, Mail Organizer, 
End Table, Stackable Storage Racks 

QO "111; Garden Arbor, Step Stool,Grinder, Tool Stand 

0 "112: Coffee Table, Jewelry Box, Humidor, Table Saw 
Outfeed Roller 

2113: Curio Cabinet, Saw Blade Rack, Shaker Wall 
Clock, Display Shelf 

O "114: Buffet Server, Holiday Centerpiece, Magazine 
Rack, Desk Set 

O WS-VOL19 (Volume only) ....eccessseeeseeeeee919.95 

O WS-VOL19B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ...$24.95 


The Woodworker's 


Q "1: Shop-Built Router Table, Table Saw Accessories 

Q *2: Wooden Joiner’s Mallet, Storage Bin System, 
Hand-Cut Mortises, Radial Arm Saw Fence 

Q *3: Tool Carry-All, Clamping Station, Plate Joinery 
Techniques, Adjustable Grinding Jig 

Q %4: Shop-Built Panel Saw, Thickness Sanding Jig, 
Hinge Mortising Jig, Sharpening Hand Saws 

O %: Turned Tool Handles, Roll-Around Shop Cart, 
Small-Piece Miter Box, Adjustable Set-Up Gauge 

O *6: Table Saw Tenoning Jig, Tilting Drill Press Table 


O SN-VOL1 (Volume only) 
O SN-VOL1B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) 


Q %7: Shop-Built Workbench, Raised Panel Routing Jig 
O %: Sliding Bevel Gauge, Sharpening Brad Point Bits, 
Band Saw Fence, Micro-Adjustable Box Joint Jig 
Q 9: Roll Around Planer Stand, Router Tune-Up Tips, 
Tool Storage System, Vertical Raised Panel Jig 

O "10: Lathe Stand, Router Table Indexing Jig 

2 "11: Miter Saw Station, Random-Orbit Sanders, 
Sharpening Without Stones, Shop-Made Hand Plane 

Q "12: Shop-Built Disk Sander, Straight-Edge Cutting 
Guide, Dado Blades, Changing Jointer Knives 


O SN-VOL2 (Volume only) åå 
O SN-VOL2B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) . 


Q "13: Build Your Own Dust Collector, Router Bit 
Cabinet, Scroll Saw Blades, Band Saw Blade Set-Up 

I *14: Fold-Down Work Center, Miter Gauge Fence 

Q "15: Band Saw Circle Jig, Shop Tote 

I 16: Radial Arm Saw Upgrade, Drill Bit Cabinet, 
Reducing Tool Noise, Circular Saw Cut-Off Jig 

Q ‘17: Easy-To-Build Sawhorse, Lumber Storage Rack, 
Shop-Made Band Clamp 

Q "18: Drill Press Table and Fence, Drawer Joint Jig, 
Resawing on a Band Saw, Hardware Bin 


O SN-VOL3 (Volume only) 
O SN-VOL3B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) 


$19.95 
.$24.95 


Q "19: Clamp Storage, Circular Saws, Built-Up Moldings 

u '20: Table Saw Outfeed, Router Dado Jig, Bandsawn 
Tenons, Overhead Storage 

Q "21: Router Thicknessing Jig, Featherboard, Table 
Saw Review, Tongue & Groove Joinery 

Q '22: Wall-Mounted Tool Cabinet, Drill Press Hold- 
down, Sanding Table, Router Table Box Joints 

O "23: Sabre Saw Table, Blade Storage, Buying Lumber 

Q "24: Heavy-Duty Workbench, Arched-Top Clock, 
Dealing with Dust, Sanding Table/Air Filter 

O SN-VOL4 (Volume only) ....seseseeeeeee lew 

O SN-VOL4B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ..... 


325: Table Saw Cabinet, Table Saw Safety Switch, 
Lighting in the Shop, Combination Blades 

Q '26: Cordless Driver/Drills, Finish Storage Cabinet, 
Sharpening a Chisel, Benchtop Tool Stand 

Q 27: Sliding Cutoff Table, Scraper Plane, Outdoor 
Finishes, Pegboard Storage Rack, Splined Miters 

13 "28: Drilling Guide, Shop Layout, Thickness Planers 

"29: Craftsman Tool Chest, Rolling Tool Cabinet, 
Belt Sander Tool Review, Planer Tips 

030: Small Workbench, Tool Tray, Assembly Table 


2 SN-VOLS (Volume only) .$19.95 
O SN-VOL5B (Volume w/ Standard Binder .$24.95 


Q *31: Low-Speed Grinding Jig, Compound Miter Saws, 
Working with Shellac, Miter Saw Station 

Q "32: Oscillating Drum Sander, Parquetry Technique, 
Finger Joints, Clipboard Box, Sandpaper Storage 

Q *33: Benchtop Plate Joiner Table, Adjustable Taper 
Jig, Folding Game Table, Tool Maintenance 

Q 34: Bent Lamination, Fishing Net, Flush Trim Jig 

Q "35: Building Raised Panel Doors, Torpedo Level 

O "36: Picture Frame Clamping Jig, Tuning Up a Block 
Plane, Miter Trimmer, Picture Frames 

O SN-VOL6 (Volume only) ....sseeee EA 19.95 

O SN-VOL6B (Volume w/ Standard Binder) ..... $24.95 


Woodsmith & ShopNotes Libraries 


The Complete Woodsmith Library includes issues No. 1-115, plus 10 Extra-Large Binders, 
and a FREE Index. (Save $308.35 off single-issue, Binder and Index prices) 
1 704-2115). cece cece PrO ere antall we ee ee $369.95 


The Complete ShopNotes Library includes issues No. 1-38, plus 4 Extra-Large Binders, 
and a FREE Index. (Save $107.42 off single-issue, Binder and Index prices) 
(\GO4-238 eee ges Sarre AA era . - $126.95 


jsmith & Å 


tl f - Woodsmith & ShopNotes Index Custom Binders 
a This popular index lists all the project plans, tech- Woodsmith Extra-Large Binder ShopNotes Extra-Large Binder 
niques, and information in the first 100 issues of (3 701-920 (holds 12 issues) ...$9.95 1701-950 (holds 12 issues). ..$9.95 
Woodsmith and 23 issues of ShopNotes magazines. wy odsmith Standard Binder ShopNotes Standard Binder 


(No shipping and handling charges on Index.) 12 701-910 (holds 6 issues) ....$7-95 1701-930 (holds 6 issues) ....$7.95 
38001-500........ knert 2 AIS 


Limited ə Classic Tools From Woodsmith 
Poi i \ Bronze Set-Up Gauge ng 


The sliding arm of our solid cast bronze 
set-up gauge is designed to rest on the 
) highest point of your table saw blade or 
router bit. This way, the height can be 
adjusted without any guess work. 
s Then you can lock it in place and 


4) Bronze Try Square 

At the heart of woodworking 
is the ability to squarely and 
accurately lay out projects. 
Carefully calibrated to be 
within .002" over the length of 
_| the blade, the scale on this 


We only have a few of 
these classic tools left 
and we're offering them 
to you at a 70% discount! 


Order today. read the height directly off the = square is the handiest part of 
When they're gone, computer-scribed scale on the side. the tool. Your shop isn't complete without one. 
they’re gone! (701-180 ........000008 Spoon Ey 17012103 e a TE 


1 8 0 0 4 4 4 7 0 0 2 PICK ANY SIX issues of Hoodsmith or ShopNotes for ie $22.95. Write a 
if y T *W8" for Hoodsmith or, “SN” for ShopNotes, followed by the issue numbers you 


Use Key WI82-1116 when ordering (aor ezpires: 102/98). _ | "ant For example: SN15 or W832, PriceRachya > Total 
Order Online: http/Avww.woodsmith.com/ws-wrap.htm $22.95 | $22.95 


Want more than six? Pick your first six issues (above) and then add as many as you want for only $3.50 per issue ordered. Price Each Total 
| $3.50 
Item No Qty. Item Item Description Price Each Total 


Method of Payment (V.S. Funds Only) (Checks payable to: Woodsmith) Packing, Shipping; & Subtotal* 
' . Q 


OPersonal Check QMoney Order UMasterCard QVisa QDiscover QAMEX | Guaranteed Delivery Charges = S&H 


| E | | | | | [] | | Merchandise Total Add: 
UNE S10 Faron» sine aimee a E $4.95 TOTAL 
. Date: 
ous Number Exp. Date: $10.01 to $30. 8555 
Signature (Required for all credit card orders) $30.01 to $50. .. $6.25 (Prices Subject to Change.) 


i if we = i , $50.01 to $100 $7.55 | “Towa residents add 5% sales tax to 
Daytime Phone (if we have any questions on your order) ( ) rede ee hee mere distr 
Additional shipping charges for Canadian 
and foreign orders. No shipping charge 
for subseriptions. 


SEND TO: 
Name 
Billing Address: 
Please correct on label, if necessary 
Address oO 


Send Order Form To: 


City State Zip dsmith. *° 
Des ae IA 50304-9961 
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TIPS FROM 


OUR SHOP 


SHOP NOTES 


Jig for Accent Squares 


To create the square 
accents in the mirror on 
page 16, I used a simple jig, 
see photo. This jig does two 
things. It helps 
when initially laying 
out the squares, and 
it guides the chisel 
as you cut the open- 
ing to its final shape, 
see box on page 18. 

The jig is simply 
a board with a 
square opening in it. 


IN 


1" 


Alip glued to the 
top edge helps to 
position the jig on the work- 
piece so the squares align, 
see drawing. 

To create this jig, I 
decided not to cut the 
square out of a single 
board. Instead, I glued 
four scrap pieces together 
to create a perfect 11/"- 
square opening, see draw- 
ing. Then I glued the lip 
to the top edge. 


Making a Wood Door Latch 


For the chimney cupboard 
on page 6, I made my own 
door latch for each door by 
adding a flipper to a 11⁄4"- 
dia. birch knob. The flipper 
is on the inside of the cup- 
board and rotates to “lock” 
the door shut, see drawing. 
Unfortunately, the tenon 
on the knob was too short. 
So the first thing I had to 
do was replace it with a 
longer tenon, see Fig. 1. 
To do this, first cut off 
the existing tenon with a 
hand saw. Next, a hole is 
drilled for the new tenon. 
Shop Note: To hold the 
knob secure, I used a wood 
hand screw. Finally for the 
new tenon, I glued a 11%"- 
long dowel into the hole. 
With the new tenon on 


the knob, next I cut a kerf 
on the tenon to hold the flip- 
per, using the table saw and 
a simple jig, see Fig. 2. To 
make this jig, first draw a 
centerline on a piece of 
scrap and drill a 1" hole 
near one end. Then to cut 
the slot in the tenon on the 
knob, insert it into the hole 
in the jig and cut a centered, 
1⁄4"-deep kerf. 

At this point, the knob is 
ready for the flipper, see 
drawing at right. The thick- 
ness of the flipper should 
match the thickness of the 
saw kerf just cut in the new 
tenon, see Fig. 3. (I sized 
the flipper 14" x 24", 

The latch is now ready 
to be glued together in the 
door. (Just make sure you 


accent squares 


Ge END VIEW 


y” 


Inside of 
cabinet 


Inside of 


1/4"-dia. 


don't get any glue in the 
hole on the door.) 

Finally, I added a small 
wedge to the inside of the 
cabinet, see drawing above. 
This holds the flipper tight 
when it’s “locked”. 

After adding the wedge, 


taper on the edge of the flip- 
per, see Fig. 3. 


FIRST: 
Remove tenon 
with hand saw 


SECOND: Drill hole 


SECOND: 
Cut kerf 
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Exploded view of 
jig used for making 


- 


Making Raised Panels 


One way to cut raised pan- 
els (such as shown on the 
chimney cupboard on page 
6) is to use the table saw. 
But there are a couple of 
things I do to make the job 
go easier and get smooth, 
clean bevels and shoulders. 

To begin, tilt the saw 
blade (about 7° for the 
chimney cupboard) and 
raise the blade to the cor- 
rect height (1!4" in this 
case), see Fig. 1. 

Once the saw blade is 
adjusted, I actually make 


the cut in two passes — 
moving the rip fence slight- 
ly between passes. 

The first pass removes 
most of the waste. Then to 
clean up any burn marks or 
blade swirls, I make a sec- 
ond “skim” cut. This also 
creates the 14"-wide shoul- 
der on the profile. Note: 
Before moving the rip fence 
for the second pass, cut the 
bevels on all the edges of 
all your panels. 

Shop Tip: When cutting 
the profile, cut across the 


end grain edges first. Then 
if you get any chipout, it will 
be removed as soon as the 
bevel is cut on the face 
grain edges. 

After all the raised pan- 
els have been cut, the last 
step is to sand the bevels. 
But there’s another area 
that needs attention. Since 
the blade was tilted, the 14" 
shoulder will be undercut 
slightly. To square it up, I 
made a sanding block that 
has a bevel cut on one edge, 
see Fig. 2. 


A Finishing Tip. If a raised panel shrinks, an 
unfinished border may appear along the edge. 


To prevent this, it's a good idea to finish the 
panel before mounting it in the frame. 


Angle Bracket 
To prevent a tall, shallow 
project from tipping over, I 
take a little precaution by 
anchoring it to the wall. 
For the chimney cup- 
board on page 6, Imade an 
angle bracket out of a sim- 
ple, flat mending strap I 
picked up at a hardware 
store. It already had holes 


Glass Stops 
One way to install a glass 
panel in a wood frame is to 
use quarter-round molding. 
Here’s a safe way to make 
your own quarter-round. 

For the glass door on the 
chimney cupboard (page 
14), I started with a 45"-long 
blank. This blank is ripped 
extra wide (1) and then 
all four edges are rounded 
over, see Fig. 1. 

Now, the next step to 

making the stops is to cut 
3"-deep grooves on each 
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i 
Cut profle A p i 
on ends - 
first EET 
L 


Bevel edge 
of sanding block 
to match angle 
of shoulder 


Sand profile 
to remove saw 
marks and 
square up shoulder 


drilled in it. All I had to do 
was bend it, see drawing. 
To anchor the cupboard, 
I set it in place against a 
wall. Then I set the brack- 
et on top, flush with the 
wall, and marked its posi- 
tion. Simply screw the 
bracket in place and then 
secure it to the wall. 


#8 x Yo" 
Fh woodscrew 


Ni aS 
| To position, 
set cu Bede 

| 


Screw into 
stud or use 


Å wall anchor 
N — 


ioe 
Bend flat strap > 
to form "short" 
angle bracket 


Blank for stops 


edge, see Fig. 2. To do this, 
first set the rip fence 14" 
from the saw blade and 
make four passes in all. 
Finally, raise the blade 


NOTE: 
Use push stick 
when ripping 
stops from blank 


a AAD sr sr sr 


IF 


7 
‘ 


and cut off two of the mold- 
ing strips on the “waste” 
side of the blade, see Fig. 3. 
Then move the fence and 
cut off the other two strips. 
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Before installing the 
glass, miter the quarter- 
round strips to length. Then 
secure the glass by nailing 
the stops in place. 
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OUTDOOR 


PROJECT 


(GARDEN SEAT 


Without the traditional arms or back of a garden bench, this seat is 
inexpensive and easy to build, and will fit nicely in a variety of settings. 


B uilding most garden benches is 
no walk in the park. The back legs 


are typically angled, and the joinery 
connecting the arms, legs, and back 
can get a bit complicated. But we 
decided on a simpler approach. Our 
garden “seat” doesn’t have a back or 
arms. So it not only has a simple look 
— it's much easier to build too. 

And there’s another benefit to this 
approach. You don’t need to have a 
large formal garden to justify building 
this garden seat. It will be right at 
home on a front porch, beside a flower 
bed, or in the backyard. 

GIVE IT A REST. This garden seat is 
simple enough to build in a weekend. 


But you don't want to go out to buy 
your lumber on Friday and start build- 
ing on Saturday morning, especially 
if you're working with dimensional 
lumber (*two-by” and “one-by” stock 
— we used Douglas fir). 
Dimensional lumber can be pretty 
“wet” when you buy it, and it needs a 
chance to dry before you start build- 
ing. I like to let it set in my shop for a 
couple weeks. After that time, there 
ate usually small checks in the ends 
ofa few ofthe boards, and some of the 
boards will have warped. Waiting 
allows me to “see” these problems 
before they get built into the seat. 
(This is also a good reason to buy a 
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little extra material to begin with.) 
OUTDOOR SUPPLIES. Because this seat 
is going to spend significant time out- 
doors, you'll want to take care in 
selecting your supplies. When it came 
to the glue and hardware, I used a 
water-resistant glue (Franklin’s Tite- 
bond II) and galvanized, exterior 
screws. Note: If your seat is going to 
be outside all year long (as opposed 
to keeping it on a porch or storing it 
away during the winter), you may 
want to use a waterproof glue like 
plastic resin or polyurethane glues. 
FINISH. The finish will require some 
extra care too. We used a semi-trans- 
parent finish on our seat, see page 28. 
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Construction Details 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: 48"L x 20%"D x 18"H 


UPPER 
STRETCHER 


#8 x 272" Fh 
galvanized screw and 
face grain plug 


LOWER 
STRETCHER 


Curves cut on upper 
rails and supports 
create contour of seat 


"two-by" stock 


Frame joined with 
mortise and tenons 


Legs glued up from 


NOTE: 

Garden seat 

held together 

with galvanized 
screws and 
water-resistant glue 


#8 x 212" Fh 
galvanized screw 


| 


Se grain plug 


|| Front and back 

seat slats are 
flush with 

inside of legs 


CUTTING DIAGRAM 


") - 8' Douglas Fir (10.7 Bd. Ft.) 


ZZZ 
2x8 (12" x 71% 


ZZZLLIDLLLLLLLLLÀ 


Zz DD LTTE. 
x 8 (3%" x 714") - 8' Douglas Fir (5.3 Bd. Ft.) 


T 


rIonmonwp 


MATERIALS 
Legs (4) 3x3-18 
Upper Rails (2) 1⁄2 x 3 - 16% 
Lower Rails (2) 1⁄2 x3 - 16% 


Upper Stretchers (2) 1⁄2 x 3-45 
Supports (2) 1⁄2 x3 -17% 
Lower Stretcher (1) 1⁄2 x 2⁄2 - 44% 
Fr./Bk. Seat Slats (2) 3⁄4 x 254 - 42 
Ctr. Seat Slats (5) 3⁄4 x 2% - 47⁄4 


SUPPLIES 
e (12) #8 x 2%" Fh Exterior Screws 
* (52) #8 x 1%" Fh Exterior Screws 
* (64) 3%"-dia. Face Grain Plugs 
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17" 


NOTE: 
All pieces made 
with "two-by" stock 


UPPER 


To build the garden seat, I started by 
working on the legs. These are con- 
nected by rails on the ends and then 
by the stretchers at the front and back. 


LEGS 

The legs are thick posts that could 
have been cut from 4x4s. But I hada 
hard time finding Douglas fir 4x4s, 
so when making the legs (A), I glued 
up two pieces of “two-by” stock and 
ripped them 3" square, see drawing 
and detail ‘b’ above. They can be cut 
to length at this point too (18"). 

LEG MORTISES. With the legs cut to 
size, three mortises can be cut in each 
leg: two for the rails and one for the 


©) 
UPPER 


STRETCHER 


1%6" 


Legs glued 

up from 

two pieces of 
"two-by" stock 


KS Å 


stretcher, see detail ‘b’ above. 

When laying out these mortises, 
the trick is to make sure that the four 
legs can be assembled later into a 
complete frame for the seat. This 
means the legs on each end of the 
seat should end up with mortises that 
mirror each other, see detail ‘b’ above. 

Shop Tip: When laying out the mor- 
tises, the legs will look better if the 
joint lines are all oriented the same. 

I drilled these mortises on the drill 
press, see Figs. 1 and la. They're the 
same width and length, but the depths 
are different. On each leg, the two 
mortises for the rails are only 11⁄6" 
deep, while the one for the stretcher 


is 1946" deep, see detail ‘a’ above. 

ROUT ROUNDOVERS. Now to complete 
the legs, I routed a 14" roundover on 
all the edges except the inside edge, 
see Fig. 2. Here, you want to stop the 
roundover 114" from the top of the 
leg. That’s because after the seat slats 
are added later, the outside slat is 
flush with the inside edge of the leg, 
refer to detail ‘b’ on page 29. 


RAILS & UPPER STRETCHERS 
With the legs complete, I began work 
on the rails and upper stretchers, see 
drawing above. The rails connect the 
legs and create end assemblies. Later, 
the stretchers will be added to con- 


NOTE: Mortises are SS 


different depths, | 
see detail 'a' above 


Do not rout 
> roundover on 
inside corner 
near top of leg 


over bit 
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nect the two end assemblies. 

CUT TO SIZE. I started by ripping the 
upper (B) and lower rails (C) and 
the upper stretchers (D) to finished 
width (3"), see drawing. Then I cut 
the two pairs of rails 1634" long and 
the stretchers 45" long. 

CUT TENONS. The next step is to cut 
tenons on each piece, see Fig. 3. The 
tenons are identical, except for their 
lengths, see Fig. 3a. Note: The tenons 
should end up 146" shorter than the 
depth of the mortises, see detail ‘a’ 
on page 26. This way, the tenons won't 
“bottom out” in the mortises, and 
there will be room for excess glue. 

CUT DADOES. The next thing I did was 
cut dadoes that would hold the seat 
supports and lower stretcher that are 
added later, refer to page 28. These 
dadoes are cut in the lower rail (C) 
and upper stretchers (D), see Fig. 4. 

The dadoes are 1" deep, and they 
require multiple passes over a dado 
blade so they will match the thick- 
ness of the stock, see Figs. 4 and 4a. 
(Mine ended up 114" wide.) 

Here’s a quick tip you can use to cut 
these dadoes: Use the rip fence as a 
stop and flip the pieces between pass- 
es, sneaking up on the width of the 
dadoes by adjusting the fence. This 
does two things. On the lower rails, 
this technique centers the dadoes per- 
fectly. (All you have to do is start with 
the blade roughly centered on the 
piece, see Fig. 4a.) For the upper 


This garden seat requires six curves 
in all: one on each of the upper and 
lower rails and on the seat supports. 
But fortunately, all these curves are 
identical. So when laying them out, 
I decided it would be quickest to 
create a hardboard template so the 
pieces would end up the same. 

There are a couple ways to lay 


: If I 


f SS 


a Dado blade A 


a s 
Cut tenons 6" 7 — 
shorter than depth of mortises 


> 


on each stretcher (D), 


stretchers, flipping the pieces locates 
the dadoes the same distance from 
each end. (But this time, start with 
the blade cutting the shoulder closest 
to the end of the piece.) 

CUT CURVES. At this point, I set aside 
the upper stretchers so I could cut 
some curves on the upper (B) and 
lower rails (C), see drawing on page 
26. On the upper rails, this curve cre- 
ates a more comfortable surface for 
sitting. And the curve on the lower 


out the curve. You can either draw 
graph lines and plot points on the 
blank. Or bend a straightedge and 
trace it onto the template blank. 
With the curve laid out on the 
blank, next you can cutit out with a 
band saw or sabre saw and then 
sand it smooth — just like it will be 
done on the workpieces. 


gå see drawing page 26 Å 


rails are cut along the bottom edge 
so they match the upper rails. 

To lay out the curves, I used a sim- 
ple template, see box below. (It will 
also be used for the seat supports 
later.) Then cut the curve with a band 
saw or sabre saw and sand it smooth. 

END ASSEMBLIES. Now the legs and 
rails can be glued together. But don't 
glue the stretchers between these 
end assemblies quite yet. There are 
a couple more pieces to add first. 
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With the end assemblies glued 
together and the upper stretchers 
complete, all that’s left to add to the 
frame of the garden seat are the seat 
supports and lower stretcher. 


SUPPORTS & STRETCHER 
The seat supports strengthen the slats 
that are added later. And to determine 
the final length of these pieces, it’s a 
good idea to dry assemble the frame 
of the seat, see drawing at right. 

SUPPORTS. The supports (E) are 
ripped 3" wide and are cut to length 
to fit between the dadoes cut in the 
upper stretchers, see drawing. (My 
supports were 1714" long.) 

CUT CURVES. After the supports are 
cut to fit between the stretchers, all 
that’s left is to cut a curve on the top 
edge of each. This curve is the same 
as the one on the rails. But there is 
one difference. On the rails, the 
curves span from shoulder to shoul- 
der, but the seat supports are a little 
longer. So the curve is simply cen- 
tered side-to-side, which leaves a flat 
spot at each end of the support, see 
Fig. 5. (I used the same curve tem- 
plate, see the box on page 27.) 

ASSEMBLY. After the curves have 
been cut and sanded smooth, the seat 
supports can be glued and screwed 
between the two stretchers. To do 
this, I drilled counterbored pilot holes 
in the upper stretchers, see detail ‘a’ 
above. Note: Since there will be more 
holes to plug after the seat slats are 


When it’s time to apply a finish on 
an outdoor project like this, you 
have several options from which to 
choose. It all depends on what ends 
up underneath the finish. 

OUTDOOR OIL. If I'd wanted to let 
the grain of the wood stand out as 
much as possible, I could have used 
an oil finish formulated for outdoor 
use, like DAP's Woodlife or General 
Finishes’ Outdoor Oil. This is a 
good choice with a more expensive 
wood, like redwood. But you'll want 
to renew the finish every year by 
applying an additional coat of oil. 


FINISHING THE GARDEN SEAT 


© 
SUPPORT 


~ Aretemplate Tiie 
(see page 27) as 


added, I decided to wait until later to 
plug these holes, refer to Fig. 7. (For 
more on adding plugs, see page 34.) 

After I glued the seat supports 
between the stretchers, I glued the 
end assemblies in place, see drawing 


PAINT. Another option is to paint 
the bench with an alkyd primer and 
a couple coats of latex paint. This, 
of course, covers up all that beau- 
tiful wood grain, but paint will pro- 
tect the wood better (and longer) 
than any other finishing option. 

SEMI-TRANSPARENT STAIN. When it 
came right down to it, I couldn’t 
bring myself to paint the garden 
seat. But I was willing to sacrifice a 
little of the wood grain for more 
protection. So I used a semi-trans- 
parent stain, see photo. 

BRUSHING TIP. You'll want to follow 
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above. Now all that’s left for the frame 
is to add the lower stretcher. 

LOWER STRETCHER. The lower stretch- 
er (F) is ripped to width to match the 
lower rail at the center, see drawing 
above. (Mine was 21%" wide.) Then I 


the instructions for the stain you 
pick out. But I found that when it 
came to staining the vertical sec- 
tions like the legs, a dry foam brush 
was helpful for removing the excess 
so I didn’t end up with any runs. 
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cut it to length to fit between the 
dadoes in the lower rails. (My stretch- 
er ended up 4414" long.) And like the 
supports, it’s glued and screwed in 
place, see detail ‘a’ on previous page. 


SEAT SLATS 

At this point, the only pieces left to 
add are the slats for the seat, see draw- 
ing at right. The seat slats are only 
%" thick, so if you can’t find %"-thick 
(*one-by”) stock, you'll need to resaw 
and then plane some thicker mater- 
ial down to size. 

CUT TO SIZE. I started by ripping 
seven seat slats to finished width 
(25%), see drawing and detail b’ at 
right. Then I cut them to final length. 
The front and back seat slats (G) 
are cut to fit between the two legs 
(42"). The center seat slats (H) are 
cut to set back 3⁄4" from the outside 
face of each leg. So I measured the 
overall length of the seat (48") and 
subtracted 3⁄4", see detail ‘b’ at right. 
(My center slats ended up 4714" long.) 

ROUND OVER EDGES. Before attaching 
the slats, I softened their edges by 
routing a 14" roundover around the 
top edges of each, see Fig. 6. The cen- 
ter slats are routed on all four edges, 
see Fig. 6a. But since the ends of the 
front and back slats butt up against the 
legs, only the long edges are routed. 

ASSEMBLY. Now the slats can be 
glued and screwed to the frame of 
the seat, see Fig. 7. Again, they're 
counterbored %" deep and will be 


NOTE: Plug all 
counterbored 
holes after slats 
are attached 


CENTER 


KOBE (Q\UPPER STRETCHER 


4714" al 


i" 


plugged later, see detail ‘a’ above. 
Tadded the front and back slats (G) 
first. They’re positioned flush with 
the inside edge of the legs, see detail 
‘b’ above. (The counterbored pilot 
holes are centered on the width of 
the slats.) Next, I centered one cen- 
ter slat (H) between the legs. Then to 
add the other center slats, all you need 


to do is use some spacers to make 
sure the gaps end up the same 
between all the slats, see Figs. 7 and 
7a. (My spacers were about 1⁄4" thick.) 

All that’s left is to plug the screw 
holes. Plugging sixty-four holes isn’t 
difficult, but it does take a little time. 
Then you can apply the finish, see the 
box on page 28. 


Round over ends 
of slats first 


J 
Don't round 
over ends of — 

front/back slats 


THIRD: Position remaining 


slats with spacers 


NN 
SECOND: Add 


slat in center 


FIRST: Add 
front/back slats 


Spacer 


3%" face Ton) 
4" rgh. 
| 


yee plug 
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tenon joints create strong 
frames that resist twisting. 


WOODWORKING 


TECHNIQUE 


MORTISE & TENON 


There are several good ways to make a mortise and tenon joint. The 
trick is determining which one is best for the task at hand. 


I: always thought of mortise and 
tenons as the “bread and butter” 
of woodworking joints. Although 
they're not as showy as dovetails or 
box joints, they're often the back- 
bone of a woodworking project. And 
the main reason for this is their 
incredible strength. 

In a well-constructed joint, the 
tenon slips into the mortise like a 
sword in a sheath. This does two 
things. First, the close fit locks the 
two workpieces together to create a 
strong mechanical joint. In addition, 
there’s a large glue surface where 
the cheeks of the tenon contact the 
sides of the mortise, so it provides a 
strong glue joint as well. 

Maybe this explains why mortise 
and tenon joints have been around 
for so long, and why you'll find them 
just about everywhere, see the 
examples below. 

MULTIPLE METHODS. You might think 
there’s a single, proven method for 
making such a universal joint. This 
may have been the case back when 
mortise and tenon joints were made 
by hand. But with the power tools 
available today, there are several ways 


Frames. Mortise and 


of creating both the mortise and the 
tenon. The trick is deciding on the 
best method in each situation. 

Here in the Woodsmith shop, we use 
several different methods on a regu- 
lar basis. But the technique we choose 
depends on the size and number of 
joints, the length of the workpieces, 
and the tools we have available. 

So I thought it might be worthwhile 
to take a look at some of the various 


Slats. A row of 
mortises in a rail can be 
used to hold a series of slats. 
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techniques for creating a mortise and 
tenon joint and explain how to go 
about selecting the best method. 
Regardless of the method that’s 
chosen, I almost always follow the 
same sequence when making a mor- 
tise and tenon joint. I make the mor- 
tise first and then cut the tenon to 
fit. The reason is simple — it’s a lot 
easier to pare a little material off a 
tenon than it is to enlarge a mortise. 


Leg & Rail. A through 
mortise is both decorative 
and functional. 
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THE MORTISE 


There’s more to making a mortise 
than simply hacking out an opening 
in a workpiece. Anytime I'm making 
amortise, I'm concerned with a cou- 
ple of things — speed and accuracy. 

I want a quick way to remove the 
material from the workpiece to create 
the mortise. But I also want to make 
sure the ends of the mortise are 
square with the sides, and the sides 
are square with the face of the work- 
piece. This is important if you want to 
get a good fit with the tenon. 


DRILL PRESS METHOD 

One of the simplest methods avail- 
able that satisfies both these require- 
ments is to use a drill press to remove 
most of the waste of the mortise, see 
Fig. 1. Using a Forstner or brad point 
bit, I drill a series of overlapping holes 
to create a rough opening. Then I 
square up the ends and sides of the 
mortise with a chisel, see Fig. 2. 

Shop Note: If your workpiece is too 
long or heavy to place on a drill press, 
try using a portable drill with a dowel 
jig or a Portalign to guide the drill bit. 

There are a couple things I like 
about this method (which is proba- 
bly why I use it more than any 
other). First, it doesn’t require any 
lengthy setup of equipment. The 
width of the mortise is determined 
by the diameter of the drill bit and 
the depth by the depth stop on the 
drill press. All you need is a simple 
fence clamped to the drill press table 
to establish the position of the mor- 
tise in the workpiece. 

Second, it allows me to see my 


Clean up 
sides and 
Square ends 
with chisel 


work at all times. As I’m drilling the 
row of holes, it’s easy to tell if I’m wan- 
dering outside of my layout lines. 
As useful as itis, drilling a series of 
holes and cleaning up the sides of 
each mortise with a chisel can be a 
time-consuming task, particularly if 
you have a lot of mortises to make. 
For some projects, it makes more 
sense to use a different technique. 


ROUTER METHOD 
Sometimes I need to make a series of 
identical mortises in a workpiece. For 
example, if I'm building a project with 
a row of slats or spindles, I use a 
router to cut the mortises. 

Using an edge guide or a shop- 
made jig, it's possible to rout a series 
of mortises in less time than it would 
take to drill them on a drill press, see 
Fig. 3. It’s simply a matter of setting 
up the edge guide and routing a slot 
for each mortise. 

Shop Note: I don't like to take 
more than a 4"-deep cut on any sin- 
gle pass. If I need to make a mortise 
deeper than this, Ill take multiple 


passes, lowering the bit in between. 
And to prevent the slot from filling 
up with shavings, I also prefer to 
use spiral end mill bits rather than 
ordinary straight bits for routing 
mortises, see photo at right and 
page 35 for sources. 

Aside from the speed, the nice 
thing about a mortise that’s made 
with a router is the fact that it has 
perfectly smooth sides. The only 
handtool work that’s required is to 
square up the ends of the mortise 
with a chisel, see Fig. 4. 

DRAWBACKS. There are a couple of 
downsides to using a router for 
making mortises, though. First, 
although it’s possible to get by with 
a standard router, routing mortises 
is really a job that calls for a more 
expensive plunge router. 

But more importantly, I always feel 
like I'm sacrificing some control when 
I use a router. Since the router cuts a 
mortise so quickly (and you don’t 
have a clear view of the mortise while 
you're routing), it only takes a split 
second to make a mistake. 
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Å The deep flutes 
of a spiral end 


mill bit are 


designed to pull 
the shavings out 


of a mortise 


quickly. 
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THE TENON 


Once the mortise is complete, the 
next step is to cuta tenon to fit. Here 
again, you have a choice of sev- 
eral methods. But the goal is 
the same. You want to wind 
up with a tenon that has 
square shoulders and flat 
cheeks, see photo at left. 
Although tenons can be made 
with a number of different tools, I gen- 
erally prefer to use a table saw 
because of its speed and accuracy. 


Side 
shoulder 


Edge shoulder 


DADO BLADE METHOD 
For most tenons, I install a dado blade 
in my table saw and remove the waste 
from the cheeks of the tenon by mak- 
ing multiple passes. I use the rip fence 
as a stop to determine the length of 


the tenon and an auxiliary fence 
attached to the miter gauge to back 
up the cut, see Figs. 1 and la. 

Then I slide the workpiece back 
and forth over the blade to clean up 
any saw marks left behind, see Fig. 2. 

At first glance, you might think this 
method violates one of the cardinal 
rules of woodworking — never use 
the miter gauge and rip fence togeth- 
er. (The reason for this is that the cut- 
off piece can get trapped between the 
blade and the fence and kick back.) 

But when you're cutting a tenon 
with a dado blade, you're not making 
a through cut. So there isn't any cut- 
off piece to worry about. 

I prefer this method for a couple of 
reasons. First, the dado blade 


Use rip fence 


removes å wide swath of material with 
each pass. So it's a simple matter to 
cut even a long tenon quickly. 

But more importantly, I find it easy 
to "fine tune” the fit of the tenon by 
making some quick adjustments. If 
the tenon is too thick, I simply raise 
the dado blade a hair. If the tenon is 
too short, I just move my rip fence 
away from the blade. 


TENON JIG 
The dado blade method works well in 
most cases, but it does have one draw- 
back. The dado blade has a tendency 
to leave ridges on the face of the 
cheeks. If you’re cutting a through 
tenon or an open mortise and tenon 
(where part of the tenon will be 


Remove waste 
from cheeks of 
tenon in multiple 


Slide workpiece 
back and forth 
over blade to 
clean up cheeks 


il 
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Ifyou want to make mortises quickly, there 
are a couple of specially designed tools 
that will drill square holes. All you need is 
amortising machine or a mortising attach- 
ment for your drill press. 

The secret is in the hollow chisel bits 
they use. These consist of a drill bit sur- 
rounded by a square, thin-walled chisel. As 
the bit is lowered into the wood, it 
removes most of the waste while the chis- 


el squares up the sides at the same time. 

MORTISING MACHINE. If you can afford it, a 
mortising machine is a great way to cut 
square mortises, see left photo. They’re 
quick, efficient, and precise. But they're 
expensive —$300 and up for most models. 

MORTISING ATTACHMENT. A less expensive 
alternative is a special mortising attach- 


Mortising machine. This special tool 
uses hollow chisel bits to drill out the mor- 
tise and square up the ends all at once. 


ment that fits on the quill of your drill 
press. It works in much the same way 
as a mortising machine and uses the same 
hollow chisel mortising bits, see right 


Mortising attachment. Mounted on a 
drill press, this attachment also uses hol- 
low chisel bits to cut square mortises. 


photo. But it lacks the speed and power of 
a dedicated machine, and this type of 
attachment is time-consuming to put on 
and take off of your drill press. 
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exposed), you want all the tenons to 
have smooth-faced cheeks. That’s 
where a tenon jig comes in handy. 

A tenon jig (you can buy a com- 
mercial jig or make your own) allows 
you to cut each cheek ofa tenon in just 
two passes, using a single blade. This 
eliminates the ridges that most dado 
blades leave behind. 

To start with, you simply raise the 
blade slightly to make the shoulder 
cuts, see Fig 3. Then riding in the 
miter gauge slot or straddling the rip 
fence, the tenon jig holds a work- 
piece upright so you can cut each 
cheek, see Fig. 4. 

Although this method gives you a 
tenon with nice, smooth cheeks, there 
are a couple of reasons I don’t use it 


ji 


nce as stop to establish 
shoulder of tenon 


Å For cutting stub tenons quickly 
and cleanly, I like to use a router 
table and a straight bit. 


FITTING A MORTISE & TENON JOINT 


No matter what method you use 
for making a mortise and tenon 
joint, there's still a good chance that 
you will have to do some “fine tun- 
ing” to get a perfect-fitting joint. 

LOOSE FIT. One of the most com- 
mon problems encountered in mor- 
tise and tenon joinery is a gap 
between the shoulder of the tenon 
and the mortised workpiece. This 
is caused by a shoulder that isn’t 
perfectly square or cut cleanly. 

To avoid this problem, I like to 
undercut the shoulders of the tenon 
slightly with a chisel. This pulls the 
tenoned workpiece up tight to the 
mating workpiece when the joint is 
assembled, see left photo. 
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shoulders of tenon 
with single kerf VG 


OG 


Raise blade to 
make cheek cuts 
SO 


for all my tenons. For one, it doesn’t 
work well with long pieces, since it’s 
necessary to stand the workpiece on 
end while using the jig. 

Second, there’s no way to cut side 
shoulders on a workpiece with a tenon 
jig. So if you’re making a tenon with 
side shoulders, you have to come 
back and nibble away the waste with 
the saw blade, see Fig. 5. 


ROUTER 

There’s one other method I use to 
make tenons that is worth mention- 
ing. A router table and a router 
equipped with a straight bit is a great 
way to cut tenons on small work- 
pieces, see drawing at left. A fence 
controls the length of the tenon and 
a miter gauge helps guide the work- 
piece past the router bit. 


STEPPED SHOULDERS. A common 
problem when cutting a four-shoul- 
dered tenon is stepped shoulders. 
But instead of trying to get all four 
shoulders flush when cutting them 


Perfect fit. To get a tight joint line, 


the tenon with a chisel. 
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Stepped Shoulders. Cut shoul- 
slightly undercut the shoulders of ders on edges of tenon slightly 
proud, then trim flush. 


= 


A router table combines the best 
of both worlds — the speed and con- 
trol of the dado blade method and 
the smooth results you get when 
using a tenon jig. But it works best 
with short, shallow tenons that can 
be cut on a single pass (like stub 
tenons for a door or for tenons on 
the ends of small spindles). 


on the table saw, I leave the edge 
shoulders intentionally high. Then 
I come back with a chisel and pare 
them flush with the side shoulders, 
see right photo below. 
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COMMENTS & 


QUESTIONS 


TALKING SHOP 


Power Tools or Hand Tools? 


Q: Ive noticed that when 
chamfering the edge of a 
piece, most times you use 
a router. But other times, 
you'll use a block plane. 
How do you decide which 
to use? Do you prefer one 
method over the other? 
A: The answer to this par- 
ticular question is easy — I 
use whatever tool gives me 
a good chamfer quickest. 
So if there’s only a small 
amount of chamfering to 
do, I can get the job done 
with a hand plane quicker 
than setting up a router and 
a chamfer bit. But when 
there are a number of work- 
pieces, then I'll take the 


time to set up the router. 
But chamfering is a sim- 
ple technique. With more 
involved joinery, like cut- 
ting a mortise and tenon, 
etting the job done quick- 
yim as important as get- 
g a good-fitting joint. 
TWO STEPS. To get a joint 
at fits tight, I typically use 
two-step approach. First, 
cut the joint. Then I fine- 
tune the fit of the joint. 
CUTTING JOINTS. When cut- 
ting joints (except for join- 
ery like hand-cut dovetails), 
prefer power tools. After 
all, power tools are fast. 
ae can remove a lot of 
material quickly. And they 


øm 
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Drilling & Plugging Screw Holes 


Drilling and plugging screw 
holes is one of the “basics,” 
but I thought it might be a 
good time to review and 
pass on a few tips. 

The first thing to do is 
drill the counterbored pilot 
hole. Nothing difficult here, 
though I do follow a spe- 


cific sequence, see the 
drawings below. 

With the holes drilled, 
it's time to add the plugs. 
Here you can choose either 
end or face grain plugs. 
When I want to hide the 
plugs as much as possible, 
I use face grain plugs. You 


allow you to make repeti- 
tive cuts consistently. 
But I don’t expect perfect 
results with power tools. 
Sometimes, a tenon will fit 
into its mortise right off the 
bat. But more often than 
not, I need to fine-tune the 
fit of the tenon — shave a lit- 
tle off the cheek or clean 
up the shoulder a bit. 
FITTING JOINTS. Here, hand 
tools are indispensable. 
When it’s time to refine the 
fit of a joint or finish the 
work a power tool has start- 
ed, hand tools provide 
much more control. And 
they’re also more forgiving 
when you make a mistake 


can’t make them disappear 
completely. But you can get 
close if you take the time 
to match the plug to the 
wood around it, and if you 
don’t stain the project. Once 
you stain the wood, the 
color tends to collect 
around the plug and dark- 


— belt sanders and table 
saws can remove too much 
material too quickly. 

So what kind of clean-up 
work do I do with hand 
tools? Here are a couple 
quick examples. 

Sometimes, a hand tool 
will work where a power 
tool won't. For instance, 
when cleaning up the sides 
and squaring the ends of a 
mortise, a chisel is about 
the only tool you can use. 

Or when it’s time to fit an 
inset door into an opening, 
I grab a block plane. This 
way, I can remove just what 
Ineed to get the small, con- 
sistent gaps I'm after. 


en the outline. (This is still 
better than the much dark- 
er end grain plugs.) 

I also get a better fit by 
using a tapered plug cutter. 
(For sources, see page 35.) 
And I find that tapered 
plugs tend to chip out less 
than straight ones. 


%" brad 
point bit 


e" brad 
point bit 


%2" brad 
point bit 
\ 


To drill and plug holes for 
woodscrews, first drill a 
counterbore to accept the plug. 
Drill the hole about 3%" deep. 


shank is be 
and the head of the screw.) 


ie 


Next, drill a hole to fit the 
shank of the screw. (The 
een the threads 
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a ¥2'-dia. pilot hole for the 
threaded portion of the screw. 


%"-dia. 
tapered plug 


To complete the drilling 
for a #8 woodscrew, drill 


After installing the screw, 
plug the hole. Once the 


glue dries, trim the plug with a 
handsaw and sand smooth. 
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